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addition, skill and spirit of the sort that 
mothers and teachers employ. A settlement 
resident’s preachment. Page 337. 


A REPORT by the federal Children’s 

Bureau brings out the strong and 
weak features of child labor laws in Con- 
necticut. Centering responsibility in the 
state Board of Education is the strongest 
feature. Page 329. 
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TEPS a community can take in organizing SOCIAL legislation enacted in Illinois, 
. : Massachusetts, Maine, Washington, Ar- 
its resources into a program to combat kansas, New Mexico and Florida. Page 339. 


Alabama is to have a second session to 
thrash out the committee proposals drafted 
since the first session adjourned. Page 329. 


mental defect; with a statement of the author’s 


opinion as to how far society is justified, at THE American military hospital at Paris 
: 5 : : : é ; ranks up with the best of our hospitals 
this time, in making practical application of a in building and equipment. But the method 
: ; of choosing the staff and the sort of quali- 
eugenic program. fications accepted were a revelation to an 


American R. N. in the light of her hard 
years of training. Page 333. 


By Adolph Meyer, MAD: PENNSYLVANIA’S two penien Bangs 
4 + sone ees , “are to be united in a more modern 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Baltimore plant and away from the two large cities 
which have hitherto sheltered them. Page 
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ITIES in Denmark are taking over the 

motion picture theaters and making 
municipal institutions of them. The tend- 
ency is toward a few large theaters in place 
of the smaller neighborhood movies. Page 
328. 
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FANE ADDAMS BACK FROM HER 
PEACE TOUR 


THROUGH THE heaviest part of a 
long thunderstorm the American liner 
St. Louis slid finally up to her pier in 
North River, New York the morning 
of July 5. A group of people waited at 
the dock—outside, as long as weather 
permitted—many of whom wore a white 
ribbon inscribed “Welcome to Jane Ad- 
dams.” For Miss Addams returned on 
the St. Louis from the long pilgrimage 
on behalf of a peace that shall last, the 
pilgrimage begun when delegates sailed 
last April for the International Wom- 
en’s Congress at The Hague. 


Of the meetings at The Hague and 
the experience of the women who as 
special delegates have visited the capi- 
tals of the warring countries, Miss Ad- 
dams spoke briefly at the pier in answer 
to many questions. That fifteen hun- 
dred women from nations at war could 
assemble at The Hague, Miss Addams 
emphasized as a fact of great signifi- 
cance; not less so was the courtesy 
everywhere shown the delegates by offi- 
cials in the countries subsequently 
visited. 


Miss Addams emphatically said that 
they had seen no evidence of the feeling, 
“war is men’s business.” They had not 
been treated as meddlers; on the con- 
trary, everyone seemed to consider it 
natural and right that women should be 
working for peace. F 


Aiter The Hague conference, Miss 
Addams and the other delegates ap- 
pointed for the special mission, Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs of Amsterdam and 
Madame Rosa Genoni of Italy went, to- 
gether with Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull 
House, first to England where they were 
received by Premier Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey. In Berlin they were re- 
ceived sympathetically by Chancellor von 
Bethman-Hollweg and by Graf von 
Jagow, minister of foreign affairs. 
Count Sturgkh, prime minister of Aus- 
tria, received them in Vienna, as well as 
Baron Burian, the minister of foreign 
affairs for Austria-Hungary. At Buda- 
pest they saw Count Tisza. In Italy 
they were received by Dr. Salandia, 
prime minister, and by Baron Sinino, 
minister of foreign affairs. In France, 
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again, they met President of the Coun- 


cil Viviani, and the French foreign 


minister, M. Delcassé. 


In all these countries, however, the 
sentiment was expressed that no bellig- 
erent country can, at this time, suggest 
substituting negotiations for war, but 
that all would doubtless entertain propo- 
sitions put before them by the neutral 
powers. 


At Havre, the present seat of the Bel- 
gian government, the foreign minister 
assured the delegates that Belgium could 
but hope for the success of the women’s 
mission. 


The delegates had a private audience 
of half an hour with Pope Benedict XV, 
and were received by his secretary of 
state, Cardinal Gasparri. The Pope as- 
sured the delegates that the Vatican 
would co-operate with any well-consid- 
ered attempt to bring the present con- 
flict to a close. 

Miss Addams’ own conclusions from 
the trip will be told at the meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Friday night 
of this week, after she has made a 
hurried trip to Washington to see Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“THE CHRISTENING 
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ENFORCE PEACE 


Tue Leacue to Enforce Peace, 
which was formed at the Independence 
Hall Conference in Philadelphia on 
Bunker Hill Day, June 17, was com- 
mitted to a definite plan of action at a 
meeting of its executive committee last 
week. The organization of the league 
was also completed. 

Ex-President William H. Taft was 
chosen honorary chairman of the execu- 
time committee; President Lowell, of 
Harvard, chairman; Theodore Marburg, 
of Baltimore, ex-minister to Belgium, 
and Hamilton Holt, editor of the Inde- 
pendent, vice-chairman; Herbert S. 
Houston, of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
treasurer, and William H. Short, of New 
York, secretary. 

Committees on home organization, 
foreign organization, finance, and _ in- 
formation were formed. The officers, 
with the chairman of these four com- 
mittees and Oscar S. Straus and Prof. 
John Bates Clark, of Columbia Univers- 
ity, were made a committee of manage- 
ment to have charge of the administra- 
tion and organization of the league. 

The purpose of the league was given 
as follows in a statement put out by the 
committee of management: 


Prine OF THE LEAGUE TO 


“Having completed this organization, 
the committee will at once address it- 
self to a country-wide campaign to in- 
form public opinion as to the real pur- 
pose of the League to Enforce Peace. 
To begin with, the misapprehension that 
has arisen in some quarters that force 
is to be placed behind the decrees of the 
proposed world court is to be corrected. 

“The league’s proposal is that econom- 
ic pressure and military force shall be 
used to compel signatory nations to take 
their international differences to the 
court for adjudication, rather than to 
the battlefield. 

“A committee of information was 
formed that will at once carry forward 
an effective program to educate the pub- 
lic as to the aims which the league seeks 
to accomplish, especially laying stress on 
the fact that there is a new type of peace 
movement. Instead of merely setting up 
ideals which most people feel are im- 
possible of attainment at this time, the 
league hopes to promote peace and aid 
in its establishment by using economic 
military force.” 
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Plans for carrying forward a national 
propaganda were placed in the hands of 
the committee on home organization, of 
which Judge Alton B. Parker is chair- 
man. All kinds of organizations that 
sympathize with the aims of the league, 
it was announced, will be brought into 
the organization. Among these men- 
tioned as having expressed a voluntary 
interest were the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 

Mr. Taft spoke of the aims of the 
league as follows: 


“We do not impeach the motives of 
those who advocate a _ purely pacific 
policy of complete defenselessness, or of 
those who believe that the times require 
us to maintain what is equivalent to a 
large standing army and a navy equal 
to that of any nation. We believe the 
time has arrived, or will have come when 
the war is over, for the nations of the 
world, including the United States, to 
unite in a defensive league which shall 
enforce peace by the resistance to any 
aggression by one member of the league 
upon another until submission of the 
question to a court or board of concilia- 
tion, 


OF THE CHILDREN 


A CHILDREN’S CODE commission to 
revise all laws relating to children in 
Missouri has been appointed by Gover- 
nor Elliott W. Major, at the request of 
the State Committee for Social Legisla- 
tion, representing the united forces for 
social betterment. The committee urged 
the creation of this commission after the 
failure of the legislature to pass most 
of the bills proposed by the committee, 
and after a code commission appointed 
by the senate had been found to have its 
funds illegally appropriated. 

The governor’s commission of twenty- 
one members, with Judge Rhodes E. 
Cave of the St. Louis Juvenile Court 
as chairman, will secure tle small 
amount of money necessary by yolun- 
tary contributions. Arrangements have 
already been made to have most of the 
work of drafting done through the state 
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university departments of sociology, 
political science and law. Much help 
is also expected from the Children’s 


Bureau at Washington, which has just 
started the preparation of material on 
all phases of legislation for children for 
the use of just such commissions as that 
in Missouri. 

In order to stimulate further the 
movement for the appointment of com- 
missions to draw up children’s codes 
for the various states, a committee of 
five was appointed at the Baltimore 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities. and Correction with C. C. 
Carstens of Boston as chairman. The 
Missouri commission is the first estab- 
lished in response to the new movement 
which originated in recent national con- 
ference meetings. 


May 11, 1915 
By Mary Atpts. 


PRAYER is forming on my 
tightened lips— 
Lord grant that I may keep my 
soul from hate! 
I have known love, I have been 
pitiful !— 
Lord, I would’ keep my grief 
compassionate ! 


Pain-maddened cries I hear from 
out the sea, 
Upstaring at. me, faces of the 


dead; 
Those silent bodies seem to cry 
aloud, 
Those silent souls are still and 
comforted. 
And we are here to bear the 


weight of pain— 
Oh, keep the poison from ‘its 
awful task! 
Lord, let me be as they are ere I 


hate, 
Let me love on! This, this is 
what I ask! 


However long the way, there is a 
turning, 
Somewhere beyond the 
there lies a land 
Where Peace abides, where love 
shall live again, 
And men shall greet with friend- 
ly outstretched hand. 


storm 


While little children laugh, and 
women weep 
With happiness—Oh, Lord, until 
that hour 
Keep Thou my hope, keep Thou 
my tenderness, 
Keep Thou my trust in Thy far- 
seeing power ! 
Reprinted from the Chicago 
Herald. 


PENITENTIARIES 


PENNSYLVANIA ~has--taken some 
important steps forward in prison leg- 
islation. At present the state has two 
penitentiaries, the Eastern Penitentiary 
in Philadelphia and the Western Peni- 
tentiary in Pittsburgh. Both are in 
crowded city quarters and keep prisoners 
confined for the most part to their cells. 

The legislature of 1911 voted to pur- 
chase a tract ‘of land in Center County, 
near Bellefonte, to which to remove the 
Western ‘Penitentiary. The legislature 
of 1915, recently adjourned,’ passed a 
law providing for the removal of the 
Eastern Penitentiary to this same loca- 
tion, combining it with the Western 
Penitentiary. A tract of 5,200 acres has 
been purchased and the 2,500 prisoners 
will ultimately be cared for. 

Warden Francies of the Western 
Penitentiary. favored this move, but 
Warden: McKenty of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary bitterly opposed it. Some have 
opposed the plan on the ground that so 
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large a number of prisoners should no} | 
be brought together, claiming that prop. | 
er Classification would be impossible. 
Others claim that classification of 2,5 
men will be no more difficult than of 
1,500 men. Warden Francies believ 
in individualizing the prison problem 
and has planned for an observation war 
where newly admitted prisoners may b 
carefully studied by qualified physician 
and others employed for the purpose. 
He plans gradual enlargement of priv 
ileges and the segregation of all tuber- | 
culous prisoners. The cell blocks, ine 
which prisoners whose liberty must b 
restrained are to be placed, will be con- 
structed on a hill with surrounding walls. 
so much lower that prisoners will al-— 
ways have an outlook. 

The old law, which prohibited the use 
of power machinery, and forbade the em-_ 
ployment of more than 35 per cent of the 
inmates of any state or county institu-- 
tion of this character in the production 
of goods for sale, has been amended so_ 
as to permit the state use system and 
also the payment of wages varying from 
10 to 50 cents a day. E 


UNICIPAL ‘‘MOVIES”’ 
M NORWAY 
Tue Norwectian Diet has just 
passed a law providing that the licenses — 
of all motion picture theaters in the 
country shall expire in 1916 when the~ 
municipalities will have the choice of — 
either renewing the licenses to private ~ 
exhibitors or establishing municipal 
theatres. } 
The measure is reported a non-parti-— 
san step since in some cities, as in 
Christiania, the proposal to municipalize 
these theaters was made by the Social- 
ists, while in others, as in Trondhjem, it 
originated with the party of the right. 
But John Collier of the Peoples’ Insti- 
tute, New York city, believes that the 
Socialists, powerful in Norway since the 
election 1912, are undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for the passage of the law. Mr. 
Collier points out also that the act is — 
in line with the tendency of the Scan- 
dinavian countries to  municipalize 
amusements both from the altruistic — 
motive of giving better fun for a lower 
price and from the fact that government 
revenue accrues from such sources. 
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While up to this time none of the 
northern countries has actually munici- 
palized the theaters, all of them as well 
as Germany have followed the policy of 
granting monopolies to a very few mo- 
tion picture companies which the govern- 
ment controls and taxes rigorously. Mr. 
Collier reckons that New York city 
would have a daily income of nearly 
$4,000 from the “movies” if an assess- 
ment of 10 per cent on each ficket were 
levied as in Germany. 

The governments of Sweden and Den- 


‘mark have made use of the motion pict- 


ure extensively for the past few years 
in popularizing the extension work of 


mimon Welfare 


government universities. In the Latin 
countries, in England and in the Far 
East, however, the management of mov- 
jing picture theaters is still in the hands 
of private investors and stock com- 
panies. 

A number of smaller Norwegian 
cities, such as Vardo, Tromso, Fredrik- 
‘shald and Notodden, have already signi- 
fied their intention of taking advantage 
of the new law to municipalize their 
motion picture houses and the larger 
cities are now considering the question. 

The mayor of Trondhjem lays great 
stress on the educational value of the 
cinematograph. He considers it the 
duty of the city in the interest of its 
youthful citizens to control the perform- 
ances. In order to avoid unnecessary 
hardship to the proprietors of the theat- 
ers already in existence, the city of 
Trondhjem will not expropriate the priv- 
ate establishments until 1918. Accord- 
ing to the mayor’s plan the municipality 
will maintain only two theaters, both on 
a large scale, thereby considerably re- 
ducing expenses. 


BAMA SUMMER SESSION 


THe ArapAmMa Legislature will 
reconvene July 13 to remain in session 
throughout the summer and early fall. 
Shortly after it first opened in January, 
a split session was voted for and re- 
cess committees were appointed to out- 
line the legislative program to be 
considered at the coming sessions. 
These committees—on Finance and Tax- 
ation, on Judiciary Reform and on the 
Investigation of State’ Institutions— 
have been in executive session through 
May and June. A plan for the equaliza- 
tion of tax values is one of the impor- 
tant features in the report from the Tax- 
ation Committee. 


is TASK BEFORE THE ALA- 


A bill will be introduced by the Judi- 
ciary Committee proposing that city and 
law and equity courts of the state be 
abolished; the number of circuit judges 
be reduced to thirty; and that terms of 
all judges terminate in 1917. Such 
measures would mean that the judicial 
system of the state would be wiped out. 
The method of selecting jury commis- 
sioners would be changed; and the work 
of the city courts turned over to circuit 
courts. 

The Investigating Committee will pre- 
sent bills calling for changes in almost 
all the departments and branches of 
State government. 


Reform of the State Health Depart- 
ment will be recommended. To make 
state health offices elective by the full 
membership of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation instead of by the College of 
Counselors is one change suggested. 

Favorable action is expected for equal 
suffrage as the larger towns of Ala- 
bama are well organized and there are 
now 55. suffrage associations in the 
state. 


Vigorous work is being done by the 
Illiteracy Commission created at the first 
session of the legislature, looking to 
legislation to improve this condition. 
The field agent of the commission has 
secured statistics of illiteracy for every 
county in the state. One county alone, 
Jefferson, has 3,408 illiterates, or 3 per 
cent of the population. Some counties 
have already started summer schools. 

Special legislation in behalf of the 
anti-tuberculosis work of the state will 
be asked by Dr. George Eaves, secretary 
of the Alabama Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. Provision for advanced cases 
is badly needed and legislative action is 
requested. 

The legislature will also be asked to 
construct a school of manual training 
for the blind, a site for which has been 
offered by Dupont Thompson. Action 
in regard to the appropriations for the 
State Training School for Girls, the 
Mercy Home Industrial School at Wood- 
lawn and the Boys’ Industrial School at 
East Lake is being eagerly awaited. 

Social legislation to cover many needs 
besides those specifically mentioned— 
a constitutional convention, state wel- 
fare department, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, a law against loan sharks, a state 
utility commission—will be asked early 
in the session. 


TREE PLANTING FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


N recommending to the city a pro- 
gram of tree planting and care, 
the Street Tree Committee of the 
Los Angeles City Club made tne in- 
teresting point that eleven miles of 
street trees were planted a year ago 
by unemployed men at a total cost of 
$1.25 a tree, including purchase, ex- 
cavation, planting and staking. The 
committee urges that the whole city 
be planted the original cost being 
met by assessment. And it proposes 
to meet the maintenance cost of $20,- 
000 a year thereafter by reviving a 
disused but still operative ordinance 
whicn provides that the city may 
charge 10 cents for each load of 
gravel taken out of the river bed. 
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HILDREN’S BUREAU REPORT 
ON CHILD LABOR 


THe CHILDREN’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor has just issued a 
study, by Helen L. Sumner and Ethel 
E, Hanks, of the administration of the 
employment certificate system in Con- 
necticut. This is the first of a series of 
reports to be issued on the enforcement 
of child labor laws. Their purpose is to 
show how child labor laws, instead of 
merely serving as a salve to the con- 
science of public and legislature, may 
be made of benefit to working children. 


In Connecticut, according to the re- 
port of the Children’s Bureau, no child 
can get an employment certificate and 
stay out of school unless he has a job, 
for not merely does he have to produce 
a promise of a position, but his employer 
must report when he begins work. The 
certificate issued is good only for the 
employer to whom it reads, and is not 
given to the child, but is sent by mail 
to the employer. There is no delay in 
beginning work, however, since either 
the child or his parent is handed a dupli- 
cate. A third copy is filed with the 
State Board of Education. 


If a child quits work, his employer 
must notify the State Board, and before 
he can go to work again he must secure 
a fresh certificate reading to his new 
employer. 


The report brings out the striking 
feature of the Connecticut system of is- 
suing employment certificates—namely, 
the control of the State Board of Edu- 
cation to enforce and dovetail the work- 
ing of the compulsory education law 
with the child labor law. Practically 
every step is under the direct supervision 
of the State Board of Education. 
Agents of the State Board travel from 
town to town, issuing working papers, 
inspecting shops, and visiting in their 
homes children who have left their jobs. 

The Children’s Bureau finds the Con- 
necticut law weak in the following par- 
ticulars: first, the law does not require 
ability to read and write in English, 
literacy in any language being sufficient ; 
second, school records showing too low 
a grade are accepted in lieu of an edu- 
cational examination; third, physical 
examination by a physician is required 
only in those cases where the agent be- 
lieves physical unfitness exists; fourth, 
the methods of preventing school chil- 
dren from working illegally out of 
school hours appear inadequate; fifth 
lack of complete co-operation with 
parochial schools may enable some chil- 
dren to escape the reporting system; 
sixth, the school census is not yet fully 
worked out for utilization in the en- 
forcement of the child labor law; and 
seventh, there is at best great delay in 
returning unemployed children to school 
and little or no provision in the schools 
for the needs of the children tempor- 
arily returned. 


The Randall’s Island Inquiry 
by Winthrop D. Lane 


E must be both a sadder-and a 
wiser man who hoped that the 
investigation by a committee 
of the New York State Board 

of Charities into conditions at the New 
York City Children’s Hospital and 
Schools on Randall’s Island would be 
an exhaustive and unbiased inquiry. 
This inquest is now over. It stands 
forth as the second up-state attempt to 
punish those who would break through 
the crust of official inertia that has 
overlaid municipal administration in 
New York city. 

THE Survey has told how the first of 
these, the civil service inquiry of last 
fall, exceeded its proper field to take 
John A. Kingsbury to task for human- 
izing the Department of Public Chari- 
ties. Now comes the State Board of 
Charities. Although its findings have 
not been published, the testimony is be- 
fore us; the real inquiry has been com- 
pleted and has passed into the public 
mind. No report, however fair or 
searching, can change the-character of 
the hearings or alter the impressions 
they produced. 

Readers of THE Survey are familiar 
with the events that preceded this inves- 
tigation. Early in March Mr. Kings- 
bury, commissioner of public charities 
of New York city, suspended Mary C. 
Dunphy, superintendent of the city’s in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded on Ran- 
dall’s Island, under charges. Mrs. Dun- 
phy had been connected with this insti- 
tution since 1866 and had been super- 
intendent since 1892. 

The charges accused her of permit- 
ting brutal and inhuman. treatment of 
children, of failing to guard properly 
against infectious and contagious dis- 
eases, of failing to distribute sufficient 
food, and to safeguard decency and 
comfort in other respects. After nine 
postponements, due to her reported ill- 
nesses, a hearing was held, she was 
found guilty on all specifications except 
those accusing her of “permitting”’ 
brutal and inhuman treatment and the 
restraining of children, and was dis- 
missed on May 25. 

Meanwhile, on April 1, the state leg- 
islature had called for an investigation 
of conditions on Randall’s Island by the 
State Board of Charities. This board 
has visitorial powers over city institu- 
tions; it must also investigate complaints 
of mismanagement. Like a grand jury, 
it is expected to gather all the facts. 
From these it formulates remedies for 
evils found. Pursuant to legislative in- 
structions, William R. Stewart, presi- 
dent of the state board, Stephen Smith, 
M.D., and J. Richard Kevin, M.D., were 
constituted a committee of inquiry. 
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Newspaper reports, declared -the legis- 
lature, made it appear that Commission- 
er Kingsbury had “for a year or more 
been cognizant of alleged evils, abuses 
and defects in the management of the 
New York City Children’s Hospital and 
Schools on Randall’s Island,” and that 
he had “taken no steps to remedy” these 
conditions. Apparently the legislature 
had it in mind to find out why he had 
not done, in his first year of office, a 
thing that his predecéssors had never 
done. The committee of the state board, 
apparently, has been trying to learn why 
he ever did this thing at all. 

The committee's chairman promptly 
wrote to Commissioner Kingsbury that 
while the inquiry would deal largely 
with conditions on Randall’s Island, 
“other branches of the work will be 
given consideration.” But not once did 
the inquiry leave Randall’s Island. 
Most of the thirty-odd witnesses called 
were or had been connected with the 
island—as employes, .attending physi- 
cians- or members of medical boards. 
Their acquaintance with the department 
was limited to conditions on the island. 
Other witnesses—officials and head- 
quarters employes of the department, 
inspectors of the state board, and two 
or three outside social workers—were 
asked only questions relating to island 
life. 

The purpose of the inquiry, also wrote 
the chairman, would be purely construc- 
tive. The committee had an unlimited 
field before it; it could have called any 
witnesses; it could have asked any ques- 
tions. It chose to spend most of its time 
impeaching the evidence on which Com- 
missioner Kingsbury discharged Mrs. 
Dunphy, pointing out the well-known 
difficulties of administration on the is- 
land, and giving Mrs. Dunphy and her 
friends an opportunity to utter praises in 
her behalf. 

A straw will show which way the wind 
blows. “We are not trying Mrs. Dun- 
phy,” said one member or another of 
the committee time after time. Yet one 
or another of Mrs, Dunphy’s personal 
counsel was present at nearly all of the 
sessions. Grenville Clark was her most 
frequent representative. On Mr. Clark’s 
first appearance, Horace McGuire, mem- 
ber of the board from Rochester, who 
aided the committee at several sessions, 
presided. Mr. McGuire greeted Mr. 
Clark warmly and invited him to ask 
questions of the witnesses. Later, while 
Commissioner Kingsbury was on the 
stand, Mr. Clark interrupted to make 
some extended suggestions to the board. 
Objection to this irregular proceeding 
was overruled by Mr. McGuire, who 
said: 
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“We are sitting in an open session 
and anything that can be said to us 
coming from a reputable citizen will be 
heard. If any person in the room has 
anything bearing upon the subject at” 
any time we feel we ought to hear it © 


: : > 
because the attitude of this committee~ 


>i 


is to ascertain the facts.” & 


A few moments later, Bailey B. Bur- | 
ritt, general director of the Association © 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, asked permission to make a state- 
ment in pursuance of the chairman’s of- 
fer. Mr. McGuire told him that the 
committee would not hear him now but 
that his name and address would be 
taken, and used the gavel to cut him off. | 

“Apparently,” said Mr. Burritt, re-~ 
suming his seat, “only counsel for Mrs. _ 
Dunphy can make a statement here.” 

Mr. Burritt was later invited by the~ 
committee to be a witness, but declined ~ 
on the ground that he had nothing to ~ 
add to testimony already given and that | 
he had asked for a hearing in the first } 
instance only to call attention to the | 
partisan character of the proceeding. — 

Mr. McGuire put the inquiry in a 
glare of light more than once. To show © 
the views of Henry C. Wright, first ~ 
deputy of the Department of Public i 
Charities, on the labor problem on the © 
island, he read from one of Mr. Wright’s — 
reports as follows: ‘This class [the © 
periodic and semi-responsible drunks] 
renders good service when sober and is 3 
content to serve for a small wage when | 
not sober.’ Commissioner Kingsbury, — 
who was on the stand, took the report — 
from Mr. McGuire, glanced at it, and © 
informed the committee that its presid- : 

; 
§ 
; 
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ing member had misread his first deputy. — 
The last three words were not there. 


The air was tense when Commission- ~ 
er Kingsbury took the stand. “The last — 
gasp of a dying and discredited ma- — 
chine” he had called the inquiry before © 
it began, and had suggested that Gov- — 
ernor Whitman try to learn at once why 
the state board, which he said must have 
known of the bad treatment accorded 
children on Randall’s Island, had been so 
derelict in its duty with respect to that 
institution. 

In return, the committee tried to make 
him admit prejudice against Mrs. Dun- 
phy. He so far gratified it as to de- 
clare that he had determined to get rid 
of her some weeks before he preferred 
charges, but not until most of the evi- 
dence on which those charges were 
based was in his hands. The committee 
wanted to know why he had insisted on 
getting rid of Mrs. Dunphy instead of 
some of her subordinates who, it seem- 


‘ed to think, were responsible for the 


conditions laid at her door. 
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“IT anticipated that question,” said 
Commissioner Kingsbury, reading. from 
a typewritten statement in spite of ob- 
jection by Mr. McGuire that he must 
answer specific questions specifically. 
“If one of you were in charge of an 
army and were to find there serious 
breaches of discipline in a company of 
soldiers, would you content yourself 
with discharging the private guilty of 
some isolated breach of discipline? Not 
if you knew your job. You would do 
what I did to help the children on Ran- 
dall’s Island. You would push on your 
inquiry. You—” 

“You are telling us what we would 
do,” interrupted Mr. McGuire. “We 
want to know what you did.” 


Changing the “you” in his typewritten 
statement to “I” Commissioner Kings- 
bury went on: 


“T pushed on my inquiry. I wanted 
to find out if there were inefficiency all 
along the line. I wanted to see if in- 
fectious diseases spread among the chil- 
dren and why, if attention were paid to 
the wants of the children, if the brutal- 
ity were sporadic or chronic. I wanted 
to find if all low-paid help were bad, or 
only part of it. I wanted to get com- 
plete facts if it took one month, two 
months, or twelve months. When it 
was done if I were satisfied that things 
had been going all wrong, I would get 
rid of the superintendent and his deputy. 
I would get rid of every helper reported 
as slack or brutal, and this as soon as 
possible. I would put a vigorous man 
in charge, lay out his organization, give 
him a free rein, let him start fresh, 
watch him carefully, and hold him re- 
sponsible for results. 

“This is what I have done on Randall's 
Island and it is only what any other 
administrator who knows his job would 
And it is the best way to stop bru- 


dall’s Island a fair chance of happiness.” 


The legal profession ought to be in- 
debted to the committee for discovering 
a new kind of proof. Everyone knows 
the difference between direct and cir- 
cumstantial evidence; the committee’s 
favorite method was proof by no evi- 
dence at all. This method enables one 
to demonstrate the non-occurrence of an 
alleged event by producing some one 
who did not see the event take place. 
The method has obvious manifold appli- 
cations. For example, if a witness slept 
all day yesterday, it could be established 
by him that the sun did not shine. 

The committee’s use of this method 
was to prove that no child on Randall’s 
Island was ever roughly treated, that 
none was ever restrained except by 
doctor’s order, that fire drills were never 
omitted, and that a number of other 
things never happened because certain 
people never had seen them happen. 

- The method was used with especial 
success in questioning the doctors. Here 
again must be related a bit of history. 
For years jurisdiction over medical mat- 
ters on the island was centered in one 
board, called the General Medical Board. 
Commissioner Drummond, Mr. Kings- 


bury’s predecessor, created a _ second 
board and gave it jurisdiction over the 
feeble-minded inmates. Shortly after 
Mrs. Dunphy’s suspension the new 
board, which, came to be called- the 
“atypical board”, sent Commissioner 
Kingsbury an eight-page letter defend- 
ing her. The board cautioned the com- 
missioner with regard to “prejudicing 
the public against conditions as they ex- 
ist” and suggested that instead he hold 
the public itself to blame for failing to 
afford him and his assistants “effective 
support to meet the exigencies”. Going 
outside medical matters, the board stated 
its “beliefs” with regard to the regu- 
larity of fire drills, the appropriation of 
inmates’ clothing by attendants, and 
other phases of island life in respect to 
which Mrs. Dunphy had been charged 
with being lax. 

Commissioner Kingsbury believed this 
unasked letter to be an act of insubordi- 
nation. He had thought for some time 
that two medical boards on the island 
were unnecessary and had contemplated 
establishing a single one. Accordingly, 
after allowing three members who were 
not present at the drafting of the letter 
—Dr. Carlos F. McDonald, Dr. William 
Mabon, and Dr. Bernard Sachs—to re- 
sign, he abolished the entire board. He 
then referred its communication on the 
Dunphy charges to a committee of the 
General Medical Board. This commit- 
tee, composed of nine physicians, replied 
that in its opinion these charges were 
“substantially true.” 

Here was a fine field of witnesses 
ready to hand for the investigating com- 
mittee, with its method of alibis. All 
that was necessary seemingly was to 
let the members of the abolished atypical 
board declare on the stand that they 
knew nothing of Mrs. Dunphy’s alleged 
negligence, or reaffirm their belief in 
her, and to make the members of the 
General Medical Board confess that they 
did not know “of their own personal 
knowledge” that all the charges against 
her were “substantially true,” and a 
clear case of proof by no evidence at all 
would have been set up. 

It seemed as if this program were 
going through. One after another, the 
members of the atypical board declared 
that they had not seen this, that or the 
other thing. Several resident physicians 
were equally ignorant. All of a sud- 
den the committee struck a couple 
of snags. Dr. W. L. Stowell, of the 
General Medical Board, distinctly re- 
called having seen a nurse and attend- 
ant stand idly by while an older feeble- 
minded boy beat a younger one. On 
Dr. Stowell’s approach the nurse and 
attendant scattered. 

“Why,” Dr. Stowell asked the com- 
mittee, “do they keep black straps and 
sticks in every ward, if they don’t use 
them?” Dr. Edward W. Peet had also 
seen corporal punishment by means of 
straps. 

Dr. William S. Bainbridge, who has 


been a member of the General Medical 
Board for sixteen. years, declared the 
charges against Mrs. Dunphy to be “not 
only substantially but wholly true.” He 
said the safeguards against the spread 
of infectious diseases were insufficient. 
He had seen children breakfast on coffee 
and bread. He had broken eighteen or 
twenty eggs at a time and found 50 per 
cent of them rotten. ‘These,’ he said, 
“were from eggs furnished to the chil- 
dren to eat, and I was trying to build 
them up for aftercare.” He had found 
“tainted meats, rancid butter, and sour 
bread.” Toilet paper he had known to 
be insufficient at times, and he had 
known of employes using clothing that 
was furnished for inmates. 

This evidence apparently took the 
committee by surprise. It had requested 
Dr. Bainbridge to appear, but when he 
declared himself ready to submit a mass 
of testimony similar to that above, the 
committee showed no eagerness to ac- 
cept his offer. 

“You ask about cruelty,” he said. “I 
think that when the tender flesh of an 
infant is wrapped in coarse ticking, that 
is cruelty. I have the ticking, gentle- 
men; shall I produce it?” 

He was not asked to produce it. The 
hearing was adjourned with the under- 
standing that he would have every oppor- 
tunity to submit any evidence he wanted 
to submit, but he was never recalled 
to the stand. 

Dr. E. Eliot Harris testified to the 
lack of co-operation existing between 
Mrs. Dunphy and the dietitian, Mrs. 
Dunphy and the nursing service, and 
Mrs. Dunphy and the medical board. 
The medical board, he said, could never 
find out, for example, what the children 
ate. 

Near the end of the’ investigation 
came Mrs. Dunphy herself. Surely now, 
one thought, the inquiry would become 
informing. Who better able to make it 
so than the woman who had been the 
responsible head of Randall’s Island for 
twenty-three years? : 

On taking the stand Mrs. Dunphy was 
at once asked for a “complete story of 
the island during the period of her con- 
nection with it.’ No one thought of ob- 
jecting when she read a “specially pre- 
pared statement” in response. As a de- 
fense of Mrs. Dunphy this was well put 
together; as a contribution to the study 
of island conditions it lacked the saving 
grace of information. 

She told of her first employment on 
the island and of her gradual rise to the 
superintendency. She told of improve- 
ments she had early effected: the intro- 
duction of industrial training, organiza- 
tion of play, building up of the band and 
encouragement of athletics. Those were 
pioneer years in the institutional care 
of feebleminded and Mrs. Dunphy had 
much of the pioneer spirit then. 

But after the recital of early achieve- 
ments her tale began to wither and 
droop. There was none of that insight 


into new methods of dealing with the 
feebleminded and new standards of 
child-care that one would expect the 
largest city in the country to demand 
of the protector of its wards. The story 
ended as it began—about Mrs. Dunphy; 
a closing plea asked that she be judged 
by the “general results obtained.” 

This over, Mrs. Dunphy was given a 
chance to answer specifically all that 
had been uttered against her. With a 
copy of. Commissioner Kingsbury’s 
charges before him, Deputy State Attor- 
ney General Leonard J. Obermaier fol- 
lowed with his finger the various speci- 
fications and asked about the truth of 


each. The monotonous “absolutely 
false’ was varied with “never in my 
life,” or an equally emphatic denial. 


Often Mrs. Dunphy snatched the con- 
cluding words of the deputy’s sentences 
out of his mouth, and questioner and 


witness were heard in unison, she 
denying with easy positiveness the 


charge that he had not yet completed 
reading. 

After two. hours of Mrs. Dunphy’s 
testimony about herself, Mr. Obermaier 
startled the audience. “Now,” he said, 
“T- want to leave these charges and go 
into a broader aspect of the matter for 
a moment.” Was the inquiry to turn 
away at last from the complex tangle 
of which the former superintendent was 
the center, and attend to fundamental 
problems of island life? 

Vain hope! Mr. Obermaier proceeded 
to go into a “broader aspect of the mat- 
ter” by reading five extravagant en- 
comiums of Mrs. Dunphy. The deputy 
attorney general is a resounding reader. 
There was eloquence in his voice when 
he came to such sentences as this (in 
the report of a district superintendent 
of education): “The superintendent, 
Mrs. Dunphy, is mistress of every detail 
of the work. It requires a master mind, 
such as she possesses to direct the 
varied work of such an institution.” 

Irrespective of whether this praise 
was merited, the reading of it was hard- 
ly to give the inquiry a broader range. 
Yet there were no smiles on the faces 
of the presiding dignitaries to show that 
they had caught the humor of the little 
farce. 

The final session was held on the 
island itself. Its main feature was a 
tour of inspection of the buildings and 
premises. Those who still believed in 
the constructive purpose of the inquiry 
must have thought that this trip would 
be a vigorous inspection of things not 
lending themselves to oral testimony. 
The tour was about as searching as 
would be made by a beginning class in 
sociology. The party became divided 
and each half spent much of its time 
looking for the other. Pleasant nurses 
acted as guides and answered questions 
about cretinism, hydrocephalus, mental 


age, and the number of attendants. 

For some time President Stewart 
found himself in the plight of “showing” 
the island to William J. Doherty, second 
deputy of the Department of Public 
Charities and the department’s expert 
on institutional care of children, and to 
Howard B. Dinwiddie, general inspector, 
on whose study of conditions Mrs. 
Dunphy was suspended. Whenever re- 
porters, who had been asked to accom- 
pany the committee, drew near, the 
president called attention to some old 
building or antiquated fixture and re- 
marked: “People say the city has been 
extravagant in its appropriations to this 
institution. I want you to see how ex- 
travagant it has been.’ Kicking a 
nearly worn-out wooden floor, he said: 
“Here is where the city’s bond issues 
have gone.” The chief purpose of all 
this seemed to be to emphasize the con- 
ditions that Mrs. Dunphy had had to 
contend with. And this was the extent 
of the inspection done. 

The reporters were the real inspectors. 
Remaining behind after the committee 
left, they gathered in the office of Act- 
ing Superintendent Flick to ask ques- 
tions. They wanted to know what the 
new administration had done to improve 
conditions. After a dozen sessions of 
the investigation, strangely enough, this 
was still “news” to them. Mr. Doherty 
and Mr. Dinwiddie were on hand to re- 
veal what the modesty of Mr. Flick 
left untold. 

The reporters learned that under the 
old administration the windows in the 
quarantine shacks had been screenless 
and that flies had therefore been un- 
molested in going from persons with 
contagious diseases to all parts of the 
island. Though screens for this purpose 
were available, they had been unused. 
The windows are now closely screened. 
The reporters learned that visitors, 
formerly allowed in the reception wards, 
are now debarred. They learned that a 
ward of crippled children, formerly kept 
on the second floor of one building, 
have been moved to the first floor and 
are now provided with invalid chairs for 
use out-of-doors on clear days. 

They learned that the pay of hospital 
helpers has been raised. Formerly many 
of these received only $10 a month. On 
this the committee had dwelt at length, 
aiming to show that such low-paid help 
was responsible for many untoward con- 
ditions on the island. But the committee 
did not bring out that Mrs. Dunphy had 
it in her power to regulate the wages of 
these employes within the limits of her 
appropriation. It did not reveal that in 
the summer of 1914 she had been told to 
reduce the number of these helpers, 
many of whom worked only part time, 
and to raise the pay of the remainder. 
Neither did it bring out that this is ex- 
actly what was done after her departure. 
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Mr. Flick has found it possible to re 
duce the force of these helpers by fort 
and to establish a wage schedule nearl 
100 per cent higher than the old. 

The reporters learned that a fine lawn, 
formerly set aside for beauty’s sake, has 
now been converted into a playground. 
They learned that the former custom of 
clipping everybody’s hair has been abat 
doned and that now the hair of inmates 
is allowed to grow long unless a physi- 
cian orders that it be cut in particular 
cases. They learned that  backless” 
benches, formerly prevalent, have been 
discarded. They learned that for the’ 
first time the custom of allowing some 
of the children to go on walking trips ) 
about the island has been adopted. They 
saw that a group of high grade girls 
had been allowed to dress in middie 
blouses, to their great enjoyment. They 
learned that progressive reception rooms 


7 


and others in which patients admitted 


on different days ate and slept sepa-~ 


rately. And they learned that the crying 
need of repairs throughout the island 
had been met. L 

Nearly all these improvements, they 
learned, have been effected without ad- 
ditional appropriations; they are merely 
the achievements of careful and intelli- 
gent administration. And they were ac- 
complished in two months after Mrs. 
Dunphy’s departure. 

It is thus apparent that on the whole, 


the inquiry contributed nothing new to | 


What is the mat- 7) 
It harped — 


answer the question: 
ter with Randall’s Island? rped 
on a few things that everybody knew. 


had for the first time been established, — 
one in which to take off clothes worn > 


to the island, another in which to bathe, 4 
another in which to put on clean clothes, — 


j 


It put on the stand some of those who 7} 
had made investigations for Commis- | 
sioner Kingsbury and then asked them 


for only a small part of what they might 


have told, its chief interest seeming tom 
be not in what they could tell, but in 


whether their information had been 
gained by personal observation or from 
other people. It did not trouble to call 
the man who, himself an expert on in- 


stitutional care for children, could prob- | 


ably have told the most about Randall’s 
Island (and incidentally have made the 
severest indictment. against Mrs. Dun- 


phy’s administration), William J. Doh- | 


erty, second deputy of the department. 
The committee’s forthcoming report, 
when it appears, will meet with competi- 
tion. The public will be inclined to wait 
for the more mature conclusions reached 
by the department’s own expert Com-_ 
mittee on Provision for the Feeble-— 
minded which, as already told in THE ~ 
Survey, has for 
studying not only conditions at Randall’s — 


” 


some months been — 


ul 


Island, but the whole problem of the ~ 
city’s care of its mentally defective — 


wards. ‘ 
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By Ellen N. 


one of the first 


war broke out. 


Baltimore. 
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Y connection as a nurse with 
the American Ambulance of 
Paris began on November 

| 7. I had come over from 

)New York in response to a cable 

from a friend in Paris, to whom I had 

written asking if there was any work 

\that I could do. The cryptic message, 

_“Come—American Ambulance,” suggest- 

‘ed nothing to my mind except service 

jon the battlefield, gathering in the 

/ wounded on stretchers, and conveying 

them to a waiting ambulance. A modern 

/hospital as large and almost as well 

‘equipped as the Johns Hopkins (almost, 

I say) was the last thing that had oc- 

curred to me. My imagination had run 

‘riot on the hardships of war, the suffer- 

ing, the discomforts, the privation. I 

_ fancied myself working night and day,— 

eighteen-hour and twenty-four-hour 

stretches—worse even than that—and 
doing without food, sleep and warmth. 

Instead, I found: myself on comfort- 
able ten-hour duty, with two hours off 

|a day, and a half day once a week, in a 

steam-heated, electric-lighted building, 

with excellent food and a handful of 
patients. Somewhere off, outside of 

Paris, there is hell let loose, and daily 

we hear tales of wounded men lying 

in hundreds in the market-place of some 
little French village, neglected and un- 
cared for; but all that is another story. 

The American Ambulance of Paris 

(the French word ambulance signifies a 

military hospital) is one of the chain of 

French military hospitals, though sup- 

ported by American capital. It owes its 

existence to Dr. Charles Du Bouchet, an 

American who lives in France and is 

one of the foremost surgeons of Paris. 
It is the one place in France where 

Americans can offer their services and 
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CONVALESCING IN COMFORT 


Nurses of all nationalities care for patients of all lands. 


This 


group includes French, English, Arabian and Senegalese soldiers. 


have them accepted, where laymen and 
professionals, blundering or efficient, can 
work off their sympathies, their desire 
to help, or their desire to “see things,” 
with no questions asked as to impelling 
motives. True, the motives reveal them- 
selves pretty clearly after a short time, 
and much bombastic bluff is “called,” as 
well as many fine and true natures dis- 
played, and people are shown up gener- 
ally in their true colors, 

With many misgivings I went in-to 
breakfast that first day on duty (we go 
on duty at 8 a.m.) and found myself in 
an enormous basement dining-room, filled 
with long trestle tables, round which 
were ranged little iron chairs such as 
are used in the cafés and parks. The 
first impression was that of the grande 
finale of a comic opera, where the cos- 
tumes of the entire show are gathered 
together in a kaleidoscopic climax. 

There were dozens of nurses and 
dozens of auxiliaries or untrained 
nurses, each one habited as seemed best 
to her. There were nurses of every na- 
tionality, American, English, French, 
Swiss, Russian, each one in the uniform 
of her school, or such adaptation of her 
uniform as she happened to fancy. Caps 
of all sorts and sizes, the flowing white 
veils of the French Red Cross, the 
somber black or blue veils of the English 
and Swiss nurses, dresses of white, blue, 
pink, and even of green, and red crosses 
everywhere—on sleeves, aprons, caps— 
red crosses of every size imaginable. 

Breakfast consisted of oatmeal por- 
ridge, boiled eggs and war bread, for 
there is but one kind of bread in Paris 
just now, ration bread, like that served 
to the troops. After breakfast I was 
taken to a ward, and here saw for the 
first time wounded soldiers. All were 


convalescent, swathed in neat bandages, 
and looking very contented and well 
cared for. We served breakfast to 
them, big bowls of café au lait, and giant 
chunks of bread which they dipped in 
their coffee and ate with great relish. 
After that, cigarettes all round, the pa- 
tients lying in bed and smoking ~ with 
keen enjoyment. Only when the little 
piou-piow cannot smoke do we become 
alarmed over him! 

In the course’ of that first morning I 
broke a soap-dish; to replace it, I was 
obliged to have written orders from 
three people, and to walk about a mile, 
from one department to another, till I 
finally found some one authorized to 
give me a new one. That same day, a 
patient broke the cigarette tray, with 
which each bedside table is provided; to 
get a new cigarette tray I needed no 
order, I simply went to a cupboard and 
helped myself from a generous supply. 
After all, the importance of things is 
relative. 

Later in the day, I was placed in 
charge of a small ward on the third 
floor, which had just been furnished and 
opened to receive patients, Here for 
the first time, I saw wounded soldiers 
brought in from the front. Four of 
them were able to walk, being less seri- 
ously injured; they had been divested of 
their uniforms downstairs, and bathed 
by the bath steward. The other four 
were carried in on stretchers, just as 
they had been taken from the ambu- 
lances. Each hospital sends its ambu- 
lances to meet the trains, and each 
snatches whatever it can obtain in the 
way of patients. These four men were 
badly injured, and were carried into the 
ward, dirty, muddy, bloody little heaps 
of humanity, making no moan or out- 
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cry. We undressed them, pulling off 
their heavy blue overcoats gently, draw- 
ing off their little red trousers, stiff with 
mud and blood, and carefully preserv- 
ing their medals of identification which 
each soldier wears round his neck on a 
string. 
These men had been in the trenches 
for weeks, never taking their clothes off 
during that time, and the earth seemed 
ground into their very marrow. There 
was scarcely a murmur as we undressed 
them, yet each man was_ grievously 
wounded, his face contorted with pain 
and suffering. Those we received that 
day had received the first or emergency 
dressings some four or five davs before 
and they foul beyond description. 
Later, they were bathed and 
clean, the doctor came in and dressed 
their wounds, and then I saw the awful 
mutilation wrought by bullet and shrap- 
nel. One man had a shattered leg, swol- 
len and gangrenous; another a hand 
with the palm torn off, and horribly in- 
fected; another had been struck in the 
back by a piece of bursting shrapnel, 
which had penetrated the sacrum and 
produced a fecal fistula; he had been 
lying for a month in a field hospital, 
emaciated and worn to a 
and filthy beyond words to 


were 
when 


and was 
skeleton, 
describe. 

Without exception, all wounds are in- 
fected, due to the long delay before 
the patient can be placed under treat- 
ment—a delay of days, or a week or 
even more, during which time he lies on 
the battlefield, or in some railway sta- 
tion waiting for transportation to a base 
hospital. Besides the ordinary infec- 
tions, there are many caused by the gas 
bacillus, which is usually a fatal com- 
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pyocyaneus, which produces a curious 
grass green pus, and which, while not 
usually fatal, causes a prolonged and ex- 
hausting drain upon the vitality. 

At first, tetanus was a frequent and 
fatal complication, but it is now prac- 
tically eliminated through the adminis- 
tration of anti-tetanus serum to each 
patient immediately upon admission. It 
is thus not so much the character of the 
wounds, terrible as these may be, but 
the resultant infections that lead to such 
disastrous consequences, and such seri- 
ous and deforming mutilation. 

The routine treatment after admis- 
sion is a bath, a bowl of soup with an 
egg in it, cigarettes, and a dose of anti- 
tetanus serum, After this, the first 
dressings are made, and the patient falls 
to sleep, the sleep of sheer exhaustion. 
They seem to sleep for days, these little 
soldiers of France, utterly worn out and 
exhausted as they are when they arrive. 
Urgent cases are operated upon at once; 
less urgent ones first have their X-ray 
photographs taken, and then are sent to 
ihe operating-room. Irom that time on 
it becomes a question of ordinary surgi- 
cal nursing, with daily dressings of these 
frightful wounds. 

I was struck with the fortitude of 
these men, their patience, their ability to 
stand: suffering, an ability to bear pain 
that exceeded anything I had ever known 
in my previous experience. This is 
probably due to the fact that they are 
all young men physically fit, and selected 
because of this fitness. They are unlike 
the usual run of patients in a city hos- 
pital, who come as a rule from the worn- 
out working classes, and are below par 
even when in so-called health. These 
little soldiers are all young, strong, able- 
bodied and in the prime of life. 
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The number of wounded men able to 
return to the army is very small. The 
majority of them are in for a prolonged) 
and tedious convalescence, even after jj 
discharge, while a great proportion are) 
crippled or mutilated for life. 

One thing is impressed strongly upon 
the mind when working in the American 
ambulance, and that is,the wastefulness 
of the institution, for the ambulance is 
an institution, rather than a war hos-¥#|) 
pital, and the spirit of war, and the hard- } 
ships of war are psychologically and 4} 
practically as far removed from it as if) 
they did not exist. The waste is mani- 
fest on all sides, waste of time, energy, 
service, effort, money. “The American} 
way,’ say the French people with an 
amused shrug, and even in the remote > 
Latin Quarter rumors have penetrated 
as to the lavish scale on which thing 
are done. j 

In the first place, the great rush of 
patients to Paris has now stopped. In 
September, when the battle-line was but 
fifteen miles from the city, the ambu-_ | 
lances were able to go out to the battle- 
fields and bring the wounded back in_ 
scores. Now, since the retreat, other 
hospitals nearer the base of operations ~ 
are receiving the wounded, and it is ) 
said that at the present time there are |} 
over 30,000 empty beds in Paris. The }; 
ambulance receives twenty patients a 
week now, as compared to twenty a dayq | 
two months ago. 

And to care for a total of less than 
350 patients, at least one-third of whom ) 
are convalescent or walking about, there { 
is, in addition to the surgeons, a staff of 
95 graduate nurses, about 150 auxiliary © 
or intend nurses, and dozens of order- 
lies. The attendants outnumber the 
wounded nearly two to one. In addition 
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AMERICAN MILITARY 
TAL IN PARIS 


HOSPI- 


This handsome new build- 
ing, intended for a_ boys’ 
high school, was to have 
been opened this autumn. 
The war interfered and. it 
was converted into a mod- 
ern, completely equipped 
hospital. Provision has been 
made for 400 patients; the 
average number has _ been 
350 or less. Only the ab- 
sence of telephones and ele- 
vators keeps the Paris am- 
bulance (military hospital) 
from ranking with the most 
luxurious of modern -Ameri- 
can hospitals. = 
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to this staff, there is the paid service of 
the dining-rooms and kitchens, and the 
women who clean the wards and corri- 
dors. There are also some 70 auxiliar- 
ies in the bandage and supply rooms, 
where the surgical supplies are made, 
and others scattered about in different 
departments. Except for the servants, 
Vall this is volunteer service. 

There is an abundance, a superfluity, 
of everything. Linen, so that one can 
change the beds throughout every day; 
drugs, surgical supplies, gauze, all dealt 
out with a much more lavish hand than 
is ever permitted in a big city hospital. 
‘True, we hear rumors that we must 
economize in using the adhesive plaster, 
as there is no more to be had, but we 
cannot and do not believe such rumors. 

English nurses come in from the 
front from time to time and tell us of the 
conditions in the field hospitals, where 
the patients are brought in by the hun- 
dreds, day after day. There is no such 
thing as a clean sheet there; patients 
may lie on a blood-stained one for weeks, 
glad indeed to be lifted off the straw 
of some convent floor, if indeed the 
stone floor be covered with straw at all. 
They tell us tales of the wounded out- 
numbering the nurses two hundred to 
/one, and it makes us frantic to think 
that there is no equalization of material 
and of service, that there should be such 
a banking up in one place, and such des- 
| perate dearth in another. 
| One of the most interesting features 
| of the American ambulance is its per- 
| sonnel, the auxiliaries and the order- 
| lies. As I said before, the ambulance 
| is the clearing-house for sentiment, and 
any man or woman who expresses a 
' wish to care for the wounded is at once 
‘taken on in some capacity or other, re- 
gardless of the need for their services. 
or their fitness or ability to perform 
| the work. These auxiliaries include so- 
| ciety women of the American colony in 
Paris, young society girls gathering ex- 
periences which will tell well in next 
year’s ball-rooms, artists, painters, opera 
singers, writers, a few members of the 
French nobility, and others of a non- 
descript variety. Nearly all are dressed 
in the becoming white gowns of the 
French Red Cross, and a few are pearled 
and jewelled, rouged and scented till 
they are quite adorable. Some are ani- 
mated by a genuine desire to be of serv- 
ice, others by nothing more lofty than a 
craving for new sensations, or for oc- 
cupation since the normal life of their 
class is for the moment suspended. 

This system floods the institution with 
a mass of unskilled labor, some of 
which is useful, much superfluous, and 
some a positive menace to the patients 
themselves. For the auxiliaries are sel- 
dom long content with the humble tasks 
they are capable of performing, such as 
emptying vessels, cleaning dressing bas- 
ins, dusting bedside tables, running er- 
rands, and the like. Most of them 
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Each hospital sends its ambulances to meet the trains, and “each 
snatches whatever it can obtain in the way of patients.” 


aspire to such work as doing surgical 
dressings. But since the technical work 
is beyond them, the result is an idle per- 
son with no occupation. 

One auxiliary settled her problem very 
satisfactorily. She explained that she 
was far in arrears with her correspond- 
ence, and that this opportunity to care 
for the wounded offered an ideal chance 
to catch up with it; she sat peacefully 
in the ward writing endless letters most 
of the day! When the doctor came to 
do dressings, however, she became alert 
—she at once drew up a chair and seat- 
ed herself comfortably to watch “each 
case! At the end of three weeks this 
little lady had acquired enough experi- 
ence, plus pull, to be sent to the front. 
For the French standard of nursing is 
low. 

There was ‘another rather beauti- 
ful young woman, blessed with all the 
attributes of charm and sunshine, whom 
I found trying to move a desperately 
injured man from his bed to a stretcher. 
She wished to do this in-order to make 
his bed properly, which, she explained, 
could not be done while he was in it. 
This man had.a serious wound in his 
leg—the popliteal artery, the great art- 
ery at the back of the knee, lying ex- 
posed. His life depended upon his be- 
ing kept absolutely motionless, for so 
severe was: the infection and so necrotic 
the tissues that the artery might burst 
at any moment. He lay with a tourni- 
quet tied loosely above his knee, for in- 
stant use in emergency. This young 
woman, however, was in temporary 
charge of the ward, and had I not by 
chance appeared upon the scene, she 
would undoubtedly have dragged the pa- 
tient from his bed to the stretcher, as- 
sisted by two stalwart soldiers whom she 
had commandeered for the purpose. 

The zeal with which these inexperi- 


enced ones set about their work is often 
amusing. A story is told of one auxil- 
iary, who, when asked how a certain pa- 
tient was getting along, replied with en- 
thusiasm: “Oh, very well, indeed! His 
temperature is getting a little higher 
every day!” And there is another story 
of an English Tommy, one of the few 
British soldiers in the hospital, who af- 
ter waiting till his patience was exhaust- 
ed, finally exclaimed, “Here, tell one of 
them countesses to bring me my broth! 
Vve waited half-an-hour already !” 

A few days ago I was visiting one of 
the hotels on the Champs Elysées, now 
transformed into an English ambulance, 
supported by contributions from the 
English. The doctor in charge spoke in 
high praise of the American institution, 
its complete equipment, lavish funds, 
and the opportunity for fine work. The 
concluding words, however, were signifi- 
cant. “Your nursing standards are very 
low. Your patients are not properly 
cared for,” I protested instantly. 

“But we have ninety-five graduate 
nurses !” 

“Yes, perhaps you have,’ was the 
terse rejoinder, “but their work is hin- 
dered at every step. Your whole nurs- 
ing standard is dragged down to the 
level of the inefficient, who are given du- 
ties and responsibilities they are totally 
unfitted for. We believe our patients 
to be worthy of the most skilled nursing 
that can be given, and they are only 
cared for by the best nurses we can ob- 
tain, neither more nor less than we need. 
No war hospital can be run on a basis 
of efficiency or economy if a large or 
any portion of the nursing care is en- 
trusted to incapable hands. We do not 
trust our wounded to scented, painted 
ladies, or scented, painted men.” 

This was a severe arraignment, de- 
livered with the British arrogance that 
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is so irritating, yet the sting lay in its 
truth. The nursing standards of 
America are high, if not higher than 
English standards, and our institutions 
with, or outrank, theirs. 

I had almost forgotten the orderlies! 
A few of them are paid, but the great 
majority volunteer their services. At 
first glance it seems that the whole 
Latin Quarter has emptied itself into 
the ambulance, so numerous are the art- 
ists and musicians. Later on, a good 
leaven of French aristocracy is observed 
and one or two American millionaires 
or near-millionaires—it amounts to the 
same thing provided they have francs 
enough to tip the little scrubwomen for 
doing certain of their disagreeable tasks. 

As with the auxiliaries, so with the 
orderlies; some of them perform their 
duties well and faithfully, always allow- 
ing for lack of experience, and the fact 
that they are not trained to observe and 
recognize that which to the professional 
eye is most apparent. Again, one is 
struck by the excessive number of them; 
there are so many that they have time to 
sit about and play cards with the pa- 
tients, or hang about the operating room, 
watching operations. One little artist 
orderly was very keen on that, and man- 
aged to see a good many in the course 
of a day. All these people, of course, 
are given good square meals, in ex- 
change for as much or as little work as 
they happen to do. 

The French orderlies are either too 
old or too young for military service, 
and Americans are not eligible for the 
French army. There were several young 
Englishmen about and to one I put the 
question boldly : 

“Why don’t you fight instead of play- 
ing orderly? It seems much more of a 
man’s part!” 

“I’m not sufficiently patriotic to fight,” 
came the ingenuous reply. “One coun- 
try is as good as another to me. But as 
I’m a humanitarian, I cannot sit still and 
do nothing.” He was a good orderly, a 
hard and willing worker, always ready 
to lend a hand. 

“And how do you happen to be here?” 
I asked still another, an American who 
looked very handsome in his white 
clothes and neat little cap. He was con- 
stantly talking about how much he ad- 
mired and pitied the “dear, brave fel- 
lows” and would do anything for them. 
His answer surprised me, it warmed my 
heart, the honest spirit of it. 

“My butler,” he said, “was killed in 
the war. Then one of my gardeners was 
killed, and another wounded. Among 
the women servants, half had husbands 
or relatives at the front, and it was all 
so terrible, their grief and awful loss, 
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it all came home to me so that I could 
stand it no longer. I had given all the 
money I could, naturally, but I felt that 
that was not enough—I must give my- 
self, render some personal service, no 
matter how small and menial, to these 
biave fellows who are giving their all to 
France!” 

It was good to hear, and I glowed at 
the thought of this rich man, and what 
it must mean to him to perform such 
work. Every morning he came on duty 
with flowers for the “dear boys,’ and 
made rounds among them, inquiring 
what he could do to help the poor chaps. 
True, he was rather sentimental, and a 
trifle absent-minded when it came to do- 
ing the few little things I suggested, 
but I am so inclined to trust brave 
words. 

As the days went by, however, I be- 
gan to long for a few manifestations of 
such service—for deeds as well as words. 
Being by this time rather doubtful of the 
artistic temperament and its fleeting 
memory, I sought to keep my faith in 
him by suggesting a few little duties. 
By a curious coincidence, I finally saw 
that he always managed to avoid these 
little tasks, and then my suspicion be- 
came aroused. Soon it resolved itself 
into a conversation as ‘follows: 

“Good morning! And how are the 
dear boys today?” 

“They'll be all right as soon as their 
water bottles are filled.” 

“Their water bottles? 
course !” 

Each patient has a bottle of sterile 
water on the table beside his bed, and 
twice a day these bottles are collected in 
an iron bottle-basket, and filled with 
fresh water from the sterilizer on the 
floor below. The task is not a difficult 
one, but the sterilizer is some distance 
away, and the basket, when the bottles 
are full, is rather heavy. 

“By the way,” he continued, “wouldn’t 
that chap over there like a few roses?” 

“He would like a drink far more,” I 
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replied uncompromisingly. 

“How about that dear 
there—wouldn’t he like a 
fixed with a little sherry ?” 

“Pining for. a drink at the moment, 
however,—needs it far more.” 

“Oh, all right,’ came the crestfallen 
reply, “I'll get the basket.” i 

Later, I filled the water bottles my-_| 
self. : : 

One day, however, the climax came. ~ 
Heretofore my friend had evaded his 
duties, but had never refused outright — 
to follow directions. On this occasion, 
there was a certain difficult dressing to 
be done which fell to the nurses. It took 
two people to do the work, one to hold 
the irrigating can in position and keep 
the dressing basin in place, the other to 
irrigate the wound. It was not a pleas- 
ant task, and as one of the nurses was © 
absent, I asked the orderly if he would 
kindly hold the irrigator. 

“I'd do anything I could for the dear 
fellow,” he began, “but I really can’t do 
that, it’s too disagreeable.” 

“But the man’s an ill man,” I ex- 
claimed, “and it takes two people to do 
this dressing—I certainly shouldn’t ask 
you if I could manage it alone.” 

“It’s very disagreeable,’ he returned, 
“T really must refuse.” 

Later on, when the dressing was safe- 
ly over, he returned to the ward, and 
going up to the patient in question, pre- 
sented him with a photograph of a 
beautiful old Norman chateau, remark- 
ing, “This is where your orderly lives!” = 

Every one goes to tea at the ambu- — 
lance, every one who can get off duty. 
Every day between three and four, the 
ladies of the committee serve tea in a 
little room next the dining-room, and 
delicious buns and muffins and cake go 
with it. Here the whole hospital re- 
laxes itself for a few moments, the — 
sheep and the goats mix freely, the lion — 
and the lamb lie down together. Auxil- 
iaries, orderlies, nurses and a sprinkling 
of doctors hand each other cups of tea, 
and put down each other’s empty cups 
with much solicitude and kindliness. It 
is a refreshing period, but as I seldom 
drink tea, I have been down only once or 
twice. 

On the day of my unfortunate ex- 
perience with my orderly, I met him in 
the corridor on his way downstairs and 
passed him without speaking. I was 
furious and disgusted with - him, and 
furious and disgusted with myself for 
being such a bad reader of character. 
He, however, was all for peace. He 
stopped before me and exclaimed: 

“Do come down to tea! Surely you’re 
coming down? Why, one meets all the 
smartest people in Paris down at tea!” 
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Values in Social Work 


HERE is a familiar story of the 

Christian gospels which repre- 

sents a man going out at differ- 

ent hours of the day to hire lab- 
orers for his vineyard. He starts out at 
six in the morning, hiring those who are 
prepared to work at what is presumed to 
be the regular wage of a shilling a day. 
Again at nine, at twelve and at three 
o'clock he goes out, promising to each 
several company wanting work not any 
particular amount but “what is right.” 
Finally, at five o’clock, or the eleventh 
hour, being still in need of workers and 
finding men standing idle in the market 
place, he tells them to go into the vine- 
yard, and they, because of their inno- 
cence of the ways of employers, their 
desire for adventure or their confidence 
in this particular man, accept, without 
making a definite bargain, the task as- 
signed them. 

When quitting-time arrives the em- 
ployer, with what appears to be an ex- 
traordinary eccentricity of judgment, 
proceeds to pay the men, beginning with 
those who worked but a single hour, 
the full daily wage—namely, a shilling. 
When the men who had worked all day 
were paid they voiced their feelings in 
indignant protest: “These last have 
wrought but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which have 
borne the burden and heat of the day,” 
to whom the employer made answer: 
“T am doing you no wrong. I am giv- 
ing you all I promised. To those who 
came last I will pay what I choose. 
Am I not free to do what J will with 
my own?” 

Judging by the ordinary tests applied 
in our so-called industrial system there 
appears to be here some inequality. It 
does not seem to be just that men who 
worked but one hour should receive as 
much as those who labored ten or twelve 
hours. Certainly, any present-day em- 
ployer who would presume to follow the 
example of the lord of the vineyard, 
any man who would pay his men after 
this apparently arbitrary manner, and 
then would attempt to justify his course 
by a frank declaration that he proposed 
to run his business as he saw fit, would 
very soon learn the meaning of the 
strike with reference to his men, and 
possibly that of the boycott when he 
came to dispose of his product. 

But it is evident, on second thought, 
that the master of the vineyard based 
his decision neither on his arbitrary will 
or pleasure nor on our so-called wage 
system. Oriental masters, it is true, are 
proverbially arbitrary, and there is a 
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strong hint of arbitrariness in his ques- 
tion: “Cannot I do what I will with my 
own?” But that question does not nec- 
essarily mean that the master of the 
vineyard holds the view that he can do 
what he will apart from the dictates of 
reason and justice, but, rather, that rea- 
son and justice having spoken, he is free 
to act in accordance with them, seeing 
that he must, in the nature of the case, 
say the final word. 

It would be quite absurd for an 
employer of labor in our day to quote 
the speech of the lord of the vine- 
yard as a justification for 
justice to his men or arbitration of 
the issue before a competent tribunal. 
No man has ever had or ever will have 
the right to do what he will with his 
own, apart from the justice of his cause 
or the truth that he is only temporarily 
in charge of interests which belong to 
God for the good of all the people. 
Furthermore, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus, whose principles involve essential 
democracy in government and absolute 
justice as the ideal in industry, would 
even indirectly endorse principles at 
variance with his fundamental doctrines. 
To Jesus the act of the master of the 
vineyard was not only right, it was rep- 
resentative of God’s dealings with men. 
He acted, so Jesus would have us think, 
in accordance with the strictest laws of 
justice—that justice which is consistent 
with both righteousness and love. 


Two Tests of Labor’s Worth 


Coming directly to the question as to 
whether it was right to pay men who 
worked but one hour the same amount 
paid to those who labored all day, the an- 
swer is: Yes, provided the men who 
worked the one hour earned as much as 
the others. It was difficult for those who, 
as they said, had endured the heat and 
burden of the day to see the justice of 
the transaction, even though they re- 
ceived all that was agreed upon, for 
they were doubtless under the influence 
of that view of labor which counts the 
time spent and the amount of product 
turned out as the main thing—a view 
which was accepted, as a matter of 
course, by such nations as Assyria and 
Egypt, and later by Greece and Rome, 
where slave labor was much employed. 

Today the machine has taken the place 
of the slave-driver, and, as a matter of 
course, we have as the two tests of the 
laborer’s worth: hours employed and 
amount of output. There remain, of 
course, a dwindling range of occupations 
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and positions in which skill in the old 
craft-sense is demanded and in which 
the grade as well as the quantity of out- 
put determines the rating of the em- 
ploye. But the tendency is to reduce 
new and great groups of workmen, with- 
in the range of the factory system, to 
the ranks of unskilled labor, whose pay 
is based either on the number of hours 
employed or the number of articles turn- 
ed out. It is day work or piece work. 

The skill and spirit of the worker have 
a place, but only a subordinate place. 
Either the work is really unskilled labor, 
and may be done by anyone without 
training, or the tendency is to make it 
seem skilled labor by the part which the 
machine plays in the process. There is 
a hole to be dug in the ground or there 
are so many holes to be punched in a 
bar of steel, and the pay is determined 
at so much an hour or so much a hole. 

So thoroughly has the system become 
entrenched in our thinking that its im- 
plications are accepted almost without 
thought. Even the laborer himself ac- 
cepts the situation as a matter of course, 
and sometimes affects to believe, possi- 
bly in some cases sincerely believes, that 
the rattle of his chain is a legitimate 
part of Nature’s orchestra. Much of 
this sentiment is, as has been indicated, 
an inheritance. For some of it Karl 
Marx is responsible. 

In Das Capital (Vol. I, pp. 5, 6) ap- 
pears this well-known and_ significant 
statement: 

“Commodities, therefore, in which 
equal quantities of labor are embodied, 
or which can be produced in the same 
time, have the same value. The value of 
one commodity is to the value of any 
other, as the labor time necessary for the 
production of the one is to that necessary 
for the production of the other. As 
values, all commodities are only definite 
masses of congealed labor time.”’ To one 
who accepts this doctrine of Marx, to one 
accustomed to an industrial system such 
as ours, which, as has been noted, is 
but another phase of the ancient view 
dominated as it was by slavery, it will 
be difficult to see how the lord of the 
vineyard could justly reward men who 
worked but one hour with the same pay 
as was given to those who labored all 
the day. 

But when we turn from the ranks of 
unskilled and machine workers to those 
who represent the higher ranks of in- 
dustry—salesmen of the better class of 
goods, professional workers of various 
kinds, and so on, we meet at once a 
different situation. Among the men who 
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manage industrial enterprises, physi- 
cians, engineers, editors, artists, musi- 
cians, and the like, the question of pay 
is not so much the number of hours— 
the labor time, as Marx calls it—or the 
amount of product turned out as it is 
the skill with which the work is done. 

An engineer of a great public work is 
not usually asked to certify the number 
of hours spent on the job. Managers 
of business enterprises are not usually 
required to be at their desks at a speci- 
fied time. When a delicate operation 
is to be performed the surgeon is not 
usually selected on the basis of the time 
he will be supposed to spend on the task, 
and paid in accordance with the time 
given, so much per minute or so much 
per hour. An artist is not usually “en- 
gaged to paint a portrait with the under- 
standing that he will be rewarded ac- 
cording to the time spent on the picture, 
or the amount of paint used or even 
the square feet of canvas covered. (It 
would appear as though this was some- 
times the understanding, judging by the 
product of some _ so-called artists). 
Such a proposal to a real artist would be 
regarded as an insult, unless, besides 
being an artist, he had also .a well-de- 
veloped sense of humor. A _ minister 
of the gospel, worthy of that name, 
would never agree to become the pastor 
of a church that proposed to pay him 
a salary on the basis of the hours spent 
in actual laber or on the length of his 
sermons—in our day, of course. inversely 
as the length—nor would any church 
worthy of the name propose such an ar- 
rangement. It is seen, then, that where 
skill enters into labor as a prime ele- 
ment, hours of labor and quantity, of 
product become secondary. 


Spirit of the Worker yee 


I believe we.all agree that there. is 
another. class- of -workers of whom :it 
may be said that neither hours nor quan- 
tity of product nor:skill is the first thing, 
but rather what, for want of a better 
term, we may call the spirit of the 
worker. And we might as well begin 
with the .best-known representative of 
this class—a good mother. -1 was about 
to say “mother” without any qualifying 
word, because an actually worthless 
mother is so rare that we can afford 
to disregard her. There is something 
about motherhood that appears to trans- 
figure the most commonplace woman, 
and makes her, to her children at least, 
an ideal character, the most gentle and 
tender and- patient and helpful of the 
race, a worker who, even in an imper- 
fect world, suggests to us the infinitely 
good and gracious God. Now, the main 
fact about a mother as a worker is not 
the number of hours she works—though 
it would be well for society to see to 
it that her hours are shortened, they 
have been intolerably long—nor is the 
emphasis to be laid on a mother’s skill, 


though mothers are skilled, as a matter 
of course. They do not know every- 
thing. They do not know as much as 
congresses of unmarried women believe 
they ought to know. Certainly there is 
no knowledge and no skill which a 
mother does not need for the proper 
performance of her duties. But the 
great fact about a good mother is not 
her hours of labor, nor her skill, but her 
spirit, that spirit which is really the first 
thing in the making of a home, and, 
one might say, in the making of a truly 
human society. 

Associated with a good mother is the 
good teacher whose claim to respect and 
even reverence is, like the mother’s, 
due to the spirit he brings to his task. 
As a matter of fact, a teacher must 
work during a certain prescribed period 
of time, and as to the matter of skill 
there is no profession whose standards 
are higher or more exacting than that 
of teaching. But the contention is that 
hours and skill are not the prime re- 
quirements, but that spirit which is sug- 
gested best by the great word—love— 
a word sadly misused, covering about 
everything from a sentimental emotion- 
alism to the most vicious relationships, 
but understood throughout Christendom 
as best represented by the’ sanely un- 
selfish life of Jesus, a love which en- 
ables the soul to find itself and its true 
place in the world through losing itself 
in unselfish service for others. 

To which of these three classes does 
the social worker belong? Does social 
work have to do with hours and pro- 
duct? It certainly does have to do with 
them. The social worker who cares 
nothing about regular hours, who ig- 
nores the proper time for labor and also 
the proper time for rest, will be con- 
vinced, sooner or later, by others if not 
by his own failures, that orderliness, 
diligence and faithfulness are principles 
which cannot be ignored without fatal 
loss. An alleged social worker once 
stated with some emphasis, when his at- 
tention was called to his non-perform- 
ance of some more or less important 
duty, that he knew people who were 
paid more than he was for holding down 
chairs. It was not long after that re- 
mark was made when the person was 
permitted to practice that business, but 
with his own chairs and without pay. 
The world has no use, social work has 
no place, for anyone who imagines that 
he is above such prosaic matters as the 
keeping of appointments and of keeping 
at his task until it is finished. 

Is skill a necessary element in social 
work? To ask the question is to an- 
swer it. Just because social work has 
such intimate relation to people, must 
the social worker, of all workers, be 
trained for his task. He has all kinds 
of individuals to deal with and there is 
before him constantly a complex society 
which, to the ignorant and untrained, is 
much like an unexplored forest, with 
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not only the usual wild creatures, but 
with tangled and poisonous vegetation 
and deep morasses, as well as flowers 
and trees. 
who needs, foreven measureable success, 


so much skill as the laborer in the social 
field. 


But when all is conceded that may be 
to the so-called social worker who be- 
lieves he has fulfilled not only the law 
but the gospel of social work when he 
has labored his six or eight or ten or 
twelve hours a day and has met, with 
full knowledge and trained energy, the 
tasks committed to him, it remains to 
be said that, unless he does more than 
this, unless he brings to his work another 


spirit, his value as a social worker is © 


comparatively small, if, indeed, he has 
the right to the name of social worker. 
For it should be understood that that 
name does not mean one who is merely 
employed in social work, but one who 
has the social vision, the social spirit, 
and is doing what he may to bring in 
the day of social liberty, equality and 
fraternity—in a word, possesses the so- 
cial point of view. 


The Point of View 


“In so far,” says Edward T. Devine, 
“as the point of view is selfish, exclus- 
ive, institutional, sectarian, or partisan, 
the worker is not a social worker. In 
so far as he rises above the private and 
selfish interests, and considers the effect 
of what he is doing, or leaving undone, 
on the general welfare, he takes the so- 
cial point of view, and brings himself 
consciously or unconsciously into the 


- : Pe | 
ranks of the nation’s social workers.” 


The value of the social worker, then, is 
to be determined, first of all, by his 
spirit, and his spirit is determined by 
his motive, and his motive, in turn, is 
determined by the quality of his soul. 
And lest anyone should imagine that he 
who possesses this spirit may be indiffer- 
ent to hours and output and skill, it may 
be said that it is only the person who 
has this spirit to whom time and product 
and fitness are sacred. It is only the 
one who truly loves his fellowmen that 
realizes, with any distinctness or ade- 
quateness, the duty of faithfulness, and 
of doing not only with his might but 
with the utmost skill the work put into 
his hands. In the last analysis, it is only 
those who believe in and love their work 
and particularly the people for whom 
they labor who will have the patience 
and the sympathy for acquiring the 
highest efficiency. Only those can dis- 
cover the ultimate secrets of their craft. 
Only those can know God’s secret and 
man’s. 


I happen to know a young woman who 
gave up a luxurious home where she 
was happy enough, and against the pro- 
test of her parents, to live among the 
poor and the sinful, without the promise 


Possibly there is no worker — 
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or the expectation of any financial re- 
ward. She had little specific training 
for the work she proposed to do—which 
was unfortunate—but I have never seen 
in all my life a finer work than she ac- 
complished, a work that is bound to en- 
dure, because it touched and influenced 
the inmost lives of people, people who 
are usually hard to reach. Of certain 
individuals who seemed almost beyond 
influence she once said: “You cannot 
do anything for such people unless you 
love them.” I wonder if we can help 
anyone without love. 


This young woman could labor without 
much, if any, concern regarding wages, 
for she had a rich father to fall back 
upon. That is partly true, but it is not 
all the truth. She did as a matter of 
fact earn a part of her living by her pen. 
While we live on the earth we shall 
need what costs us money, and those 
who depend upon. us will have needs 
which only money can supply; and 
money, unless obtained as a gift or dis- 
honestly secured, has to be earned; and 
in a world where men take advantage 
of their fellow-men, particularly of 
those who yield their rights without 
protest, it appears to be necessary to 
make hard and fast bargains witnessed 
to by legal forms. 

While all this is admitted, it is 
nevertheless true that he who labors 
in the spirit indicated, will not have 
his mind set upon, or bound by, the 
rules of the market-place. He will 
be as one emancipated. No longer 
will he be a slave of the clock, though 
in saying this there is no purpose to 
justify the hard conditions under which 
so many men and women toil. For some 
of them, indeed, the clock is their sal- 
vation. He is no longer the slave of 
the clock or the slave of the pride of 
achievement, but a real worker—a work- 
er with God, inasmuch as he shares with 
God in his creation—long task of mak- 
ing the world a fit place for his children 
and his children fit persons to live end- 
lessly in his world, and who counts as 
his chief rewards that he may stand well 
in the great taskmaster’s eye, and, by 
his “brave cheer,’ may hearten others 
who, without him, might count their 
“tending of the vines” a vain or useless 
labor. 


“What are we set onearth for? Say, to toil; 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from work 
assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and he assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and 
hand, 

From thy hand and thy heart and thy 
brave cheer, 

And God’s grace fructify to thee to all. 

The least flower, with a brimming cup, may 
stand 

And share its dew-drop with another near.” 


Massachusetts 


REAT strides in social legisla- 
tion have been taken by 
Massachusetts the last few 
years. Advanced laws have 

been passed in regard to aid to widows, 
child labor, minimum wage, workmen’s 
compensation, hours and conditions of 
labor, restriction of commercialized vice, 
public health, and submission to the peo- 
ple of the woman suffrage amendment 
to the constitution. 


This year no such large social gains 
were secured, writes Richard K. Conant, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee. An act of consider- 
able interest requires persons over 
twenty-one years of age, who are pos- 
sessed of sufficient means, to support 
their destitute parents, provided the 
parents have reasonably supported them 
during their minority. 

The unemployment situation resulted 
in the passage of six bills, making ap- 
propriations amounting to over $200,000, 
for work provided by the state forester 
and by the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion, 

Other legislation enacted includes an 
appropriation for a third school for the 
feebleminded; the requirement of a 
medical school degree for physicians; 
the requirement of a dental school 
course for dentists; and permission for 
courts to appoint additional probation 
officers. 

The workmen’s compensation act was 
amended to provide that in the case of 
an injury to a minor the possibility of 
future increases in his wages may be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the amount of weekly compensation 
which he should receive. 

A penalty was placed upon altering 
employment certificates after they are 
issued. Manufacturing establishments 
employing 100 or more persons were re- 
quired to provide suitable accommoda- 
tions for the treatment of persons in- 
jured or taken ill upon the premises. 
Sleeping compartments in public lodging- 
houses arranged on the cubicle plan 
were prohibited. Closed booths in res- 
taurants were prohibited and immoral 
solicitation made a penal offence. 

A pure food law in regard to bread, 
the so-called “plaster-of-Paris bill,’ re- 
quires that a label stating the presence 
of any unusual substances in bread be 
used. The moving-picture legislation 
which resulted from the production of 
The Birth of a Nation gives to the cen- 
soring authorities power to suspend a 
license for any reason whatever. 

The law prohibiting the carrying of 
red flags which was enacted last year 
was repealed. Large advances may 
come at some future time as a result of 
the constitutional, amendment proposed 


and 


Homestead Commission 
passed to be submitted to the people. 
This provides that the legislature may 
authorize the taking of land by the 
Commonwealth for the purpose of re- 
lieving congestion of population and of 
providing homes for citizens. 


by the 


Washington 


HE fourteenth session of the Wash- 

ington Legislature adjourned with- 
out having taken any forward step in 
social legislation, writes W. D. Lane, 
member of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives from Seattle, who reports the 
session for THE Survey. Before the 
legislature convened it was known that 
efforts would be directed rather to the 
repeal of existing social legislation than 
to the enactment of new laws. Some of 
these efforts failed, others partially suc- 
ceeded. 

An attempt to repeal the full train 
crew law was defeated. An effort to 
repeal the eight-hour day on public work 
failed, but an amendment removing any 
limitation of hours on work on roads 
passed both houses, being vetoed by the 
governor. An effort to repeal the moth- 
er’s pension law was also unsuccessful, 
but it was amended so as no longer to 
be applicable to mothers abandoned by 
their husbands, and the required period 
of residence in the’ state was extended 
from one to three years. 

An amendment to the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, providing first aid to the 
injured, was defeated. A bill to estab- 
lish a state labor exchange similar to 
that in New York was quickly killed, as 
was also a bill providing for one day’s 
rest in seven in mechanical and mercan- 
tile establishments. 

The uniform child labor bill was in- 
definitely postponed, and the Washing- 
ton White slave act, containing the pro- 
visions of the Illinois pandering act and 
adapting the Mann act to trafic within 
the state was denied a place on the cal- 
endar by the House. 

A bill making schoolhouses social 
centers was also indefinitely postponed. 
It is probable that a threatened exercise 
of the veto power by the governor pre- 
vented the passage of certain bills not 
conducive to public morals. A boxing 
bill copied from the Frawley act of New 
York passed the Senate, but was aban- 
doned when it was learned that it would 
be vetoed. It was probably a threatened 
veto also which prevented the passage of 
bills resubmitting the liquor question to 
the people before the present initiative 
prohibition law should go into operation. 

Petitions have been circulated and no 
doubt sufficient signatures obtained to 
order the referendum on laws requiring 
initiative, referendum and recall peti- 
tions to be signed only at registration 
offices, and containing other -provisions 
which it is believed would render these 
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measures inoperative. The referendum 
will also be invoked on the Whitney 
election law, which strengthens party 
lines and restores the caucus and con- 
vention system, except in the nomination 
of candidates. 

The anti-picketing law, which forbids 
exhibiting in any public or private place 
any banner, transparency, writing or 
printing calling attention directly or in- 
directly to any labor controversy or dis- 
pute will probably undergo a referendum 
vote also. The referendum will also be 
ordered upon a law requiring a certifi- 
cate of necessity and convenience from 
the Public Service Commission before 
any new utility, privately or municipally 
owned, will be allowed to enter a field 
already occupied, as well as upon a law 
enlarging the Commission of the Port 
of Seattle from three to seven by adding 
four ex officio members, and so limiting 
its expenditures that it can complete 
only improvements now in course of con- 
struction. 


Arkansas 


‘THE Arkansas assembly during its 

1915 session helped materially to im- 
prove social conditions, reports Murray 
A. Auerbach, general secretary of the 
United Charities Association of Pulaski 
County. While the bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment did not even get 
out of the committee room, the Daven- 
port bill, which permits the jury to pro- 
nounce the sentence of life imprison- 
ment as well as death for first-degree 
murder, passed both Houses. Since its 
passage there have been about twenty 
first-degree murder trials, but the death 
sentence has not been imposed in a 
single one of them. 

A bill to repeal five sections of the 
child labor act, which was adopted at 
the latest general election by a vote of 
three to one and which was based on 
the uniform child labor law, was passed 
by the House. This would have nulli- 
fied the entire act. A strong fight was 
centered in the Senate and after many 
weeks of parleying the bill was referred 
back from the senate committee room 
with a recommendation that it be not 
passed. Some senators tried to have the 
bill come up, but social workers, with the 
help of Hershel H. Jones of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and Sen- 
ator Calvert of Fort Smith succeeded in 
preventing this, and the child labor law 
stands untouched. 

A minimum wage law was passed, the 
provisions of which are that no woman 
shall be permitted to work in any manu- 
facturing, mechanical or mercantile es- 
tablishment or laundry, or for an ex- 
press or transportation company for 
more than nine hours in any one day or 
more than fifty-four hours in any one 
week; and that no woman under eighteen 
shall be employed in any of these es- 
tablishments before the hour of seven 
and after nine in the evening of any 
one day. The bill also provides that ap- 
prentice help shall be paid not less than 
$1 a day and that all employes of six 
months experience, shall receive not less 
than $1.25 a day. No one may be worked 
more than nine hours per day unless he 
is paid at the rate of time and a half 
for hours worked in excess of that time. 
The period in which overtime may be 


worked shall not exceed ninety days in 
any one year. A commission consisting 
of the Labor Commissioner and two 
women, called for by the law, has been 
appointed to settle any dispute that may 
arise or to give hearings to interested 
persons regarding seeming injustice. 

Prohibition was achieved. An effort 
was made to rule liquor out of the state 
by June 1, but the date in the final bill 
is January 1, 1916. 

Perhaps the most important single act 
was the establishment of the Commis- 
sion on Feebleminded. This passed 
without a dissenting vote and the Gov- 
ernor has since appointed a commission 
of five who, with the aid of Alexander 
Johnson of Vineland, N. J., will conduct 
an investigation into the number of 
feebleminded in Arkansas, the ultimate 
purpose of which is to show the need of 
an institution for the care of this class. 
This report is to be submitted to the 
next legislature in 1917 and it is hoped 
that a school for the feebleminded will 
result. 

The number of drug fiends in Arkan- 
sas has reached such alarming propor- 
tions that before the Harrison Law went 
into effect on March 1, the legislature 
passed a bill prohibiting the sale of nar- 
cotics except when ordered by a phy- 
sician. 

Women were given equal legal rights 
with men when suing or being sued. 
The legislature also passed an amend- 
ment giving equal suffrage to women. 
Since no more than three amendments 
can, according to the state constitution, 
be passed upon during one legislative 
term and since three amendments had 
been introduced previously to that on 
woman’s suffrage, the suffrage amend- 
ment cannot come up for vote unless 
one of the other is found faulty in con- 
struction. 

Bills providing a better industrial 
school for boys and creating a girl’s in- 
dustrial school, passed both houses by a 
vote of approximately five to one, but 
the Governor saw fit to veto them on 
the ground that there were not enough 
funds to carry them out. 

Because of certain developments in 
State Charitable Institutions caused by 
action of the old State Board of Control, 
Governor Hays fathered a bill creating 
a new Board of Control. This is com- 
posed of three members, appointed by 
the Governor for a term of six years, 
and paid $2,500 a year. The secretary 
is required simply “to be a bookkeeper 
and to keep a correct record of the pro- 
ceedings.” 

This board is placed in full charge of 
state charitable institutions, purchasing 
supplies and even appointing all em- 
ployes of these institutions. The ap- 
pointees on the board are not required 
to be men of social vision or interest. 
The board takes away from the super- 
intendents of the several institutions all 
authority, permitting these superin- 
tendents to be bound hand and foot in 
carrying out their policies. The bill 
provides no supervision of county or 
city institutions, neither does it provide 
any authority over private charities. 
Social workers are hoping that when 
the next legislature meets Arkansas will 
be given a State Board of Charities in 
fact as well as in name. 


Florida 


(<4 HE best legislature in every 


sense of the word that has met’ 4 


in the state for a great many years” is 
the tribute paid to the session of the 
Florida law-makers just ended,-by Mar- 
cus C. Fagg, state superintendent of the 
Children’s Home Society of Florida. 


The local option compulsory educa-_ 


tion law, giving the right to such coun- 
ties as desire it to try out compulsory 
education, was passed. The child labor 
law was strengthened. An exception- 
ally strong vital statistics bill was passed. 

A commission of five to be appointed 
by the governor, to study the need for 
a mothers’ pension law in Florida and 
the best method of administrating the 
same, was created. It will report at the 
next session of the legislature. There 
were those who insisted on having a 
mother’s pension law passed this year 
without. the careful study that will be 
given the matter now. 

Another commission will study the 
need and best method of providing an 
institution for the feebleminded and 
epileptics. No institution of this kind 
exists now in Florida. 

The first industrial school for girls in 
the state was established. It must be 
built on the cottage plan and will be 
modern in equipment and construction. 
For years Florida has been sending de- 
linquent girls out of the state to indus- 
trial schools wherever they would be re- 
ceived. The bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $50,000. 

A law was passed appropriating $100,- 
000 to rebuild the Boys’ Industrial 
School, which was burned recently. This 
also is to be built on the cottage plan 
and with the best industrial equipment 
available. 

The first separate juvenile court in 
Florida was provided and the juvenile 
court law was strengthened. This was 
done especially by provision for a deten- 


tion home for children in every county- 


in the state, taking all children out of 
the jails, and by the aid of the contribu- 
tory delinquency clause which brings 
the adult contributing to the dependency 
and delinquency of a child under the 
care of the juvenile court. 

The convict lease system will be abol- 
ished gradually during the next four 
years, and the convicts now being leased 
will be sent to a state prison farm of 
15,000 acres as they are taken off the 
roads. In four years all the convicts 
will have been taken off the roads and 
from the turpentine camps and will be 
cared for at this state prison farm. 

The Children’s Home Society of 
Florida drafted and urged most of these 
laws. The /Federation of Women’s 
Clubs worked for the new industrial 
school for girls. 


Maine 


HERE is “no cause to complain” of 

the social legislation passed by the 
Maine Legislature this winter and 
spring, says the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Maine state Board of Charities and 
Corrections. The law already on the 
statute books in relation to county agents 
for the protection of children was modi- 
fied in accordance with the recommenda- 
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tions of this board by substituting as 
one of the agencies authorized to recom- 
mend persons to the governor for ap- 
pointment, county commissioners  in- 
stead of societies for the protection of 
children, thus recognizing the fact that 
the agents are purely public officials. 
This act prohibits the placing of chil- 
dren in almshouses and requires chil- 
dren’s homes, whether free or boarding, 
not already under the supervision of the 
state Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions, to be licensed. 

An act was passed for the relief of 
the needy blind residents of Maine. By 
its provisions $200 per annum may be 
paid, at the discretion of the governor 
and council, to each needy blind person 
Over 21 “years of age. alloy receive 
this benefit a person must not be a 
charge of any charitable or penal in- 
stitution, must have resided within the 
state continuously for ten years and 
within the county for one year. 

A state reformatory for women, to 
which all women prisoners over 16 years 
shall be committed, was provided for. 
State tuberculosis sanatoria “in such 
districts of the state as shall seem best 
to serve the needs of the people,” were 
provided for. 

An excellent child labor law was 
passed. There were also passed two 
workmen’s compensation acts, making 
payment for injuries to workmen in 
certain occupations a charge upon the 
business. A fifty-four hour law limited 
the number of hours of employment per 
week for women and minors in certain 
industries. 

The law that authorized the binding 
out of minors under fourteen years of 
age was repealed, as was also the law 
permitting mothers to bind out illegiti- 
mate children. 

The examination and registration of 
nurses was covered by an act creating a 
state board of examination and regis- 
tration to consist of four nurses and one 
physician, each serving for three years. 
Certificates to nurses are to be issued 
for five-year periods, after examination. 

Appropriations for charitable and cor- 
rectional purposes for the years 1915-16 
amounted to $1,988,235.92. This is an 
appropriation per capita ot population 
per annum of $1.34. The appropriations 
for 1913-14 amounted to $1,633,505.03, 
or an appropriation per capita of popu- 
lation per annum of $1.10. The budget 
for the next two years is divided as fol- 
lows: Expenditures under the executive 
department, $206,450; state charitable 
institutions, $1,218,040; state correctional 
institutions $294,345.92; aid to private 
charitable institutions $269,400. 


New Mexico 


THE only bill passed by the recent ses- 
sion of the New Mexico Legislature 
that can come under the head of social 
legislation, reports Florence O. McMil- 
len, of Albuquerque, is the property 
rights bill providing for joint signature 
of husband and wife in disposing of 
community property. Until the passage 
of this bill the husband could dispose 
of the property without consent of the 
wife. 
The women of the state worked dili- 


gently to introduce a juvenile delin- 
quency bill modeled after the Colorado 
law; a bill putting women on the boards 
of all state institutions; a bill to provide 
county school libraries, and a bill for 
organized state charity boards. All 
these met with strong opposition and 
were lost. Nothing daunted, the wom- 
en are planning to start an educational 
campaign for needed social legislation. 
At present the state has no child labor 
law. 


Illinois 
N OfWITHSTANDING factional di- 


vision, antagonism to civil service 
and reluctance to concede Chicago’s 
home rule rights, the forty-ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Illinois enacted many 
measures of social significance and 
value. 

Acts protecting and promoting child 
welfare head the list numerically and 
because of their fundamental impor- 
tance. At last Illinois comes within the 
“registration area” of federal vital sta- 
tistics by the act compelling registration 
of births by doctors, midwives and par- 
ents, under the supervision of the state 
Board of Health. Maternity hospitals 
are placed under strict public supervis- 
ion. Prevention of blindness is sought 
by requiring defective sight of infants 
to be reported and remedies to be freely 
distributed and applied. Special train- 
ing for defective and delinquent chil- 
dren is to be provided by school boards 
throughout the state. Court commit- 
ment and the legal detention of the 
feebleminded are required, and the use 
of certain state property and buildings 
as places of detention and training is 
authorized. Contributing to juvenile 
delinquency is specified as an offense for 
which others than parents are liable to 
a $200 fine and°a year’s imprisonment. 
Desertion of a family is made a con- 
tinuous offense subject to continuous 
penalty. 

Appropriations from the fund-for-par- 
ents may be made to deserted wives hav- 
ing American-born children, on condi- 
tion that they have been resident in the 
state for three years, are citizens, or 
have declared their intention to become 
such, have been deserted five years and 
have aided in the prosecution of their 
husbands for non-support. School 
boards are enabled to furnish physical 
training in all public schools and to 
make school buildings available for so- 
cial purposes; they are obliged to sub- 
mit to the inspection of the state Board 
of Education the plans for all school 
buildings outside of Chicago, which are 
to be passed upon by the state superin- 
tendent of schools, the state architect 
and the state Board of Health. Smaller 
cities and towns are enabled to raise 
money for playgrounds and parks. 

Next in importance was the legisla- 
tive advance made by the acts for the 
prevention of and _ procedure against 
vice. An injunction and abatement act 
was passed, declaring property used for 
lewdness, assignation or prostitution to 
be a public nuisance, and authorizing 
any citizen to apply for an: injunction 
perpetually enjoining the maintenance 
or permission of such nuisance. The 
lease of property thus illicitly used may 


be declared void and the owner may re- 
cover possession by the ejectment of the 
tenant, as though the term of the lease 
had expired. A strong combination sup- 
ported the bill for this act, including the 
Chicago Law and Order League, the 
Illinois Vigilance Association and the 
Committee of Fifteen, powerfully back- 
ed by the Chicago Real Estate Board 
and the Association of Commerce. 

Another act promoted by Kate J. 
Adams, formerly secretary to Chief of 
Police, Leroy T. Stewart, substitutes 
commitment for the fining of immoral 
women, for whom medical treatment and 
industrial training are provided while in 
the custodial care of the court. Propri- 
etors of disorderly houses are consider- 
ed “inmates” and thus become liable to 
a year’s imprisonment. A bond issue 
provides a house of shelter which will 
be erected as. an addition to the women’s 
quarters at the House of Correction, but 
it is hoped that a state penal farm will 
make better permanent provision for 
these women, when another legislature 
will pass the appropriation for this pur- 
pose, which was denied at this session. 

The state reformatory is authorized to 
receive first offenders up to the age of 
25 years, 21 years having been the limit 
hitherto. Incorrigibles, however, may 
be transferred from the reformatory to 
the penitentiary. The adult probation of 
first offenders was extended in two ways, 
by including courts whose judges were 
not hitherto ‘authorized to admit to proba- 
tion, and by making all offenders against 
city ordinances or state laws eligible to 
probation, except those convicted of 
murder, manslaughter, rape, kidnapping, 
arson, perjury, larceny or’ embezzle- 
ment to,the amount of over $200, burg- 
lary in an inhabited dwelling, conspir- 
acy and crimes against the election law. 
Transference of probationers from one 
county to another and from one proba* 
tion officer to another insures the con- 
tinuous oversight of probationers. Pro- 
bation officers are increased by requir- 
ing one officer to 50,000 inhabitants. 
Probationers may be held under proba- 
tion two years and may pay their fines 
by instalments. Long-term or life-term 
prisoners may be admitted to parole af- 
ter having served 20 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Measures promoting the public health 
include the extension of the pure food 
law to ice-cream and other articles, an 
act enabling smaller towns and cities to 
erect and maintain a sanatorium for 
tuberculosis patients and the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate 
housing conditions, including an archi- 
tect, builder, plumber, doctor, lawyer, 
educator, and real estate expert, whose 
appropriation, however, was cut down to 
$1,000. A pension of $150 a year, ap- 
propriated by county commissioners, is 
available for blind persons having less 
than $200 annual income and owning no 
real estate other than household proper- 
ty. Pension schemes for teachers of the 
state and ntunicipal employes, involving 
compulsory payments, were enacted. 

Five or more persons are authorized 
to incorporate for co-operative buying. 
State censorship of moving-pictures is 
left so entirely at the personal discre- 
tion of the censors, who may apparently 
substitute the censorship of other states 
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for their own, that it profhises to be far 
less effective in Chicago than the strict 
municipal ordinance which may thus be 
superseded. 

The proposed labor legislation fared 
hard. The eight-hour bill for women 
workers was lost, as was the bill restrict- 
ing judicial injunctions in labor matters. 
30th the child labor bill and that pro- 
viding for one day’s rest in seven were 
so nullified by amendments that the sup- 
port of their proponents was withdrawn. 
No vocational training was added to the 
school system, because of the irreconcil- 
able differences between the advocates 
of the unit and the dual bills. 

The only industrial measure surviv- 
ing this wreck was an amendment to the 
act providing for the existing free em- 
ployment agencies of the state. This 
bill of amendments was substituted for 
the bill carefully elaborated by the com- 
mission on unemployment appointed by 
the mayor of Chicago, of which Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson was chairman, 
because of the legislature’s opposition to 
its civil service requirements and to the 
eligibility of citizens of other states to 
official positions in the state employment 
exchanges, which the Henderson bill 
proposed to substitute for the free em- 
ployment agencies which have hitherto 
proved ineffective. But they are likely 
to improve under the supervision of the 
state and local advisory boards, the only 
feature of the Henderson bill adopted. 
They consist of two representatives of 
employers and of employes and one rep- 
resentative of the general public to be 
nominated by the four others, and all 
to be appointed by the governor. While 
the executive officer of the state advis- 
ory board is the secretary of the board 
of labor commissioners, an efficient civil 
service appointee, eighteen other official 
positions are left appointive in the hands 
of the governor. A commission to in- 
vestigate unemployment and report to 
the next session of the legislature was 
created. Its efficiency depends upon its 
personal and financial resourcefulness, 
for which the governor is now respon- 
sible. The workmen’s compensation act 
was extended by increasing the amounts 
due for injuries and deaths. 

At the urgency of Chicago, provision 
was made again for the consolidation of 
its eighteen park commissions into one. 
The proviso that the act shall become 
effective only after receiving the ap- 
proval of a majority of voters within 
each park commission’s district, as well 
as within the city at large, may meet 
the governor’s objection which caused 
him to veto the consolidation act of the 
preceding assembly. 

An amendment to the revenue article 
ot the state constitution was referred to 
the citizens for their referendum vote, 
without which there can be no modern 
revision of the antiquated tax laws, from 
which Illinois has suffered so long and 
so much. If adopted at the general elec- 
tion in November, 1916, this amendment 
will give the future general assemblies 
unrestricted power over legislation af- 
fecting the taxation of personal prop- 
erty, provided that it shall be uniform 
in its application to persons and to prop- 
erty of the same class, and that exemp- 
tions shall be granted only under the 
general law and shall be revocable by 


the general assembly at any time. 

The legislature profited greatly by the 
service of its new Legislative Reference 
Bureau, which aided in the drafting of 
more than 1,000 bills under the super- 
vision of Finley F. Bell and his staff, 
who also for the first time compiled a 
complete budget for the appropriations 
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committee, including itemized depart- 
mental expenses. The whole state is in- 
debted to the Legislative Voters’ League 
for its constructively critical reports on 
candidates for the legislature and on the 
records its members made for themselves 
in the committees, the discussions and 
the decisions of the assembly. 


Conventions 


-N a very full program of tech- 
nical discussions of library 
work, the thirty-seventh an- 
nual conference of the Ameri- 

can Library Association gave promin- 
ent consideration to the public library’s 
opportunity for peace propaganda and 
the social service work of the progres- 
sive library today. The conference was 
held June 3 to 9 at Berkeley, Cal., and 
some 800 members attended. 


The president of the association, Hill- 
er C. Wellman, librarian of the City 
Library, Springfield, Mass., discussed the 
changing conception of library work, 
with special reference to the idea that 
is more and more making the library a 
force for social betterment. 


Richard R. Bowker, editor of the 
Library Journal, New York, in discuss- 
ing The Province of the Public Li- 
brary, referred to the fact that the li- 
brarians of France in anticipation of the 
rehabilitation following the close of the 
great European war, are calling on 
American librarians for information 
concerning the public library system of 
this country, in order to develop their 
libraries according to American models. 

At the closing session George F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, 
spoke on How Far Should the Library 
Aid the Peace Movement and Similar 
Propaganda. He maintained that with 
reference to the peace question the at- 
titude of the library should not simply 
be that of “hospitable impartiality” 
maintained toward ordinary controverted 
questions, but that the library might 
properly stress this side of its work. He 
said: “It is entirely in consonance with 
the purpose of the library, as an integral 
part of the public educational system, 
as an institution devoted to the spread 
of democracy and the promotion of en- 
lightenment, as an institution with books 
in many languages, containing informa- 
tion about all the people of the world, 
and as an institution with many inter- 
national friendships with libraries and 
other scholars throughout the world, to 
promote in every suitable way the 
strongest ties of international friend- 
ship. 


“Librarians are interested in peace 
and should, I believe, promote it as a 
matter of  self-preservation. . . . 
Money spent in armies and navies and 
for interest on piled-up debts cannot be 
spent for social objects or for educa- 
tion; and since the library is perhaps 
the youngest and least considered of all 
educational agents, it will doubtless suf- 
fer most from the enforced economies 
resulting from war preparation. We are 
told that 70 per cent of the income of 
our own national government is spent 
on wars past and future. Can anyone 
doubt that library appropriations would 
be larger if military and naval expendi- 
tures were smaller? 


“Even if the advocates of internation- 
alism should at the close of this war 
see their dreams realized by the estab- 
lishment of a supreme international trib- 
unal and the stable development of a 
body of international law enacted by 
regularly recurring sessions of the 
Hague Peace Conference, by the organ- 
ization of a league of peace, a federa- 
tion of the world or a world state, the 
task of making any such plan work, of 
holding any such organization together 
when some crisis arises, or of securing 
the acceptance of the decrees of any 
such international tribunal would be a 
difficult one. In order to be successful, 
behind the world organization and the 
international court, there must be the 
sympathetic world spirit. This can only 
be secured by education, in which the 
library should have an_ increasingly 
large part.” 


The following resolution was adopted 
and telegraphed to President Wilson: 


“The American Library Association, 
by the very nature of its activities dedi- 
cated to the cause of peace, feels deep 
concern for the problems of the United 
States government in the present world 
crisis. It offers to the President of the 
United States its sympathy and its con- 
fidence, assured that whatever course 
he and his advisors shall adopt will 
have as its ultimate aim an ideal of in- 
ternational peace.” 


For the second time in the history of 
the American Library Association, 
founded in 1876, a woman was this year 
elected president, Mary Wright Plum- 
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mer, director of the library school of the 
“New York Public Library. 


6¢S ELL your hammer and buy a 

horn!” This was the motto of 
the annual conference of the Boys’ Club 
Federation held recently at Pittsfield, 
Mass., where cordial good fellowship 
and sensible optimism were tempered by 
earnestness of purpose, says C. J. Atkin- 
son, executive secretary of the federa- 
tion. 

In revising the constitution the ob- 
ject of the federation was broadened 
so as to welcome to membership any 
organized work for boys not otherwise 
affiliated. The boy and not the club is 
now the motif. The form of organiza- 
tion to be recommended by the federa- 

tion is to be such as will best meet the 
needs of the local community. 

The themes presented emphasized 
phases of work that were timely and 
practical, and foreshadowed lines of ef- 
fort and development for the respective 
clubs and also for the executives of the 
federation for the coming year. 

Demonstrations were given in gym- 
nasium games, story-telling and differ- 
ent styles of moving-picture machines. 
The exhibit of industrial class work 
included the work of boys in print- 
ing, sign painting, free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing, woodwork, basketry, 
weaving, and several novel lines of fancy 
work. Silver shields and certificates 
were presented to the winners in the 
different classes. 


HE Adin Ballou lectures at the 
convocation week of Meadville 
Theological School, reports Graham 


Taylor who participated, were devoted to 
a series of talks on immigration. 

Dr. William. Elliot Griffis portrayed 
the oriental background by speaking of 
Japan, China, Korea, and India. Prof. 
Edward Alsworth Ross followed with 
two lectures on the orient and the ef- 
fects on America of unhindered immi- 
gration from the orient. The Syrian in 
his native haunts and in the new world 
was most sympathetically and realistic- 
ally pictured by the Syrian pastor of 
the Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
the Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. 

The Negro race problem was effec- 
tively treated by Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago, who spoke of the white man 
of the South and race irritants, by Celia 
Parker Wooley of Frederick Douglass 
Center, Chicago, who spoke of the 
American color problem and the prac- 
tical work solving it, and by Booker T. 
Washington, who spoke for the Negro. 

Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of 
immigration at New York, presented his 
nearby view of the incoming alien and 
the effect of the European war upon 
immigration. 

The work of social settlements for 
the "protection and assimilation of their 
immigrant neighbors was described by 
Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Com- 
mons. 


PERSONALS 


HARLES S. LOCH, the veteran sec- 
retary of the London Charity Or- 
ganisation Society, who recently re- 
signed because of ill health, has been 
knighted by King George. Of the 
twenty new knights, the London Spec- 
tator singles out four for personal men- 
tion, among them Mr. Loch—‘“an honor 
which could not have been better de- 
served.” 


MY LANGDON WHITE, who had 

been editor of the book publica- 
tions of the Russell Sage Foundation 
since 1909, died on July 1 after a brief 
illness. Miss White was a graduate of 
Wisconsin and Columbia Universities, 
had taken special work at Radcliffe and 
the New York School of Philanthropy, 
and had been a member of the editorial 
staff of three publishing houses, Ginn, 
Rand-McNally and Appleton. She was 
placed in charge of the editorial work of 
the Sage Foundation almost at the start, 
and has left enduring records of her 
conscientious work in the long shelf of 
social studies which bear the founda- 
tion’s imprint. 

Since the fall of 1912 Miss White has 
been in charge of THE Survey’s book 
review department. She had a particu- 
larly happy faculty for running over the 
new books, fresh from the press, discov- 
ering the main message that each one 
bore, and placing it in the hands of the 
reviewer best equipped to bring out that 
message in concrete brevity. Her pleas- 
ure in rendering this service—which was 
throughout a labor of love—was ex- 
ceeded perhaps only by the satisfaction 
it gave to both readers and staff of THE 
SURVEY. 


LOSS to the progressive move- 

ment in Russia is recorded in the 
death of A. S. Goldenweiser at Kiev on 
June 24. 

Among the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress which met in the 
United States in 1910 was this Russian 
lawyer, who came without governmental 
or official standing, but as an ardent 
disciple of Tolstoi—one of those “men 
of experience and affairs whose con- 
structive interest Tolstoi sought to en- 
list by his destructive criticisms of ex- 
isting institutions.’ In an essay on 


Crime a Punishment and Punishment a | 


Crime, Mr. Goldenweiser interpreted the 
message of Tolstoi’s Resurrection, to 
him Russia’s greatest contribution to 
penology. More powerful than new sys- 
tems or reformatories, he felt that in 
teaching humanity to love the man in 
stripes Tolstoi’s influence in abating 
penal slavery would equal that of Mrs. 
Stowe in abolishing Negro slavery. 

In commenting upon American prison 
conditions, following the tour of the dele- 
gates to the Washington meetings, Mr. 
Goldenweiser regretted what he held to 
be the unenlightened administration of 


the penal courts. Capital punishment he 
condemned, but found much promise for 
the future in the conduct of the chil- 
dren’s colonies at Freeville and Indus- 
try. 

He was active in organizing the de- 
fense for the Beilis “ritual murder” 
trial, and worry incidental to this and 
the present war are thought to have 
brought about his last illness. His loss 
will be most keenly felt in the period of 
reconstruction following the war. 


EVENTY-FIVE citizens of Indian- 
apolis and Indiana gathered recent- 
ly to do honor to the Rey. Francis H. 
Gavisk on the occasion of his completion 
of thirty years’ service in the community. 
That the audience should have been so 
representative and that it included the 
vice-president of the United States, his 
predecessor in office and the governor of 
Indiana, was indication both of the wide 
influence of Father Gavisk’s devoted 
service and of the kind of people in 
Indiana who are moved by such consid- 
erations. 

The order of the tributes typified the 
constantly enlarging sphere of Father 
Gavisk’s interests and  influence—his 
service to his neighborhood and city, his 
activities as a state official, and his en- 
try into the national counsels of social 
workers. Father Gavisk, has been a 
children’s worker and participated in the 
White House Conference on Children, 
but he is best known for his service as 
a public official. For eight years he has 
been a member of the Board of State 
Charities, and from the long terms of 
his predecessors and associates in office 
it might be surmised that his work in 
that capacity is only fairly begun. 

The speakers gave less consideration 
to those activities which could be so 
formally classified than they did to 
Father Gavisk’s services to the com- 
munity as pastor of a downtown church, 
and for sixteen years as chancellor of 
the diocese of Indianapolis. But Father 
Gavisk said: “I felt no man could real- 
ly serve the world if he limited his serv- 
ices to the walls of his own church or 
to the high fences that mark his parish 
boundaries.” 

The occasion was made the opening 
gun in the campaign for the 1916 Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, of which Father Gavisk is 
president. 


URR BLACKBURN, former super- 
intendent of the Birmingham ‘Boys’ 
Club, has been made superintendent of 
the secondary and athletic divisions of 
the Cook County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. He will leave July 


15. 


OBERT W. JEBB, for thirty-seven 
years connected with the Glen 
Mills Schools and their predecessor, the 
House of. Refuge in Philadelphia, has 
resigned the position of assistant super- 
intendent of the Glen Mills Schools, 
boys’ department at Glen Mills, Pa., 
which position he has filled for more 
than twenty years. 
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WAGE-BARNERS AND SUFFRAGE 


To THE Eprror: In the account of the 
convention of the National Woman’s 
Trade Union League in your issue for 
June 19 there is no mention of the dec- 
laration of the convention in favor of 
woman suffrage. This is the more sur- 
prising in view of the title of your ar- 


ticle: The Spirit of Women Wage-earn- 
ers. Their spirited demand for suffrage 


is an integral part of their spirit—one 
cannot be understood without the other. 
I have no doubt others of your readers 
besides myself would like to see a sup- 


plement to this article in your next is-, 


sue making good this omission. 
JosEPHA WHITNEY. 
[Mrs. E. B. Whitney.] 
New Haven, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA’S GAINS 


To THE Epiror: As a portion of our 
gains in legislation for human better- 
ment this year the governor, on June 12, 
signed the tuberculosis bill which is the 
first time the state really has under- 
taken tuberculosis control upon the scale 
we would like to have had it. Each ses- 
sion we have met progress but this is the 
first time the work has gone ahead with 
the scale we feel consistent with the 
need. 

The governor also signed the capital 
city planning commission bill for the de- 
velopment of Sacramento from a stand- 
point of the capital, following the recom- 
mendations of the various experts who 
have been here—Zueblin, Robinson, 
Hageman, Nolen, Hatch—and my own 
reports based upon investigations of the 
wonderfully efficient German capitals. 

C. M. GoETHE. 

Sacramento, Calif. 


DIPLOMACY, WAR AND PEACE 


To tHe Eprror: It cannot be denied 
that the system of external politics, or 
diplomacy, now employed by nations has 
heen a great factor in bringing about 
the present European war. As it has 
descended to us it is a medieval insti- 
tution based upon Machiavellian prin- 
ciples with some of the most flagrant 
mendacity eliminated. 

Diplomatic agents represent the goy- 
ernment, king or monarch of a country 
and not the people; and the correspond- 
ence which they carry on, therefore, is 
in no wise brought to the notice of 
those most vitally interested, namely, the 
citizens of the state. The people know 
little or nothing of the secret compacts 
which the diplomats negotiate with 
other states even though they may at 
some future time be called upon to up- 
hold such arrangements at the sacrifice 
of their lives. 

It is within the power of the foreign 
agents to negotiate treaties and alliances 
which will bind a people to a pact that 
it cannot continue to sanction. Thus 


arise alliances that tend to a so-called 
“balance of power,” which through tke 
more or less rigid and inflexible form 
they assume become an impediment to 
the free and conscious working of the 
moral conviction as to the rightness or 
wrongness of an act or a demand. The 
integrity of a nation has been forsworn, 
and, right or wrong, it is dragged into 
the fight. 

Democratic and liberal principles of 
government are directly opposed to 
such a system. We must look more up- 
on the citizens and subjects of a state 
as being the entity represented at a 
foreign capital. Diplomatic correspond- 
ence and treaties of alliance should be 
laid before them and thoroughly under- 
stood by them before the government 
pledges itself to supply armed resist- 
ance Or support to a question entirely 
outside of its sphere of control. 

The American custom of obtaining 
the sanction of the senate is a step in 
the right direction; but, before we can 
make a -peace upon somewhat perman- 
ent lines, the principles of parliamentary 
sanction of treaties and pacts and great- 
er publicity of diplomatic correspond- 
ence will have to be largely extended. 


ARcHIBALD H. STocKDER. 
Boulder, Col. 


FOR THE DEAF 


To THE Eprror: In THe Survey for 
May 15 there is an article entitled So- 
cial Centers Needed for the Deaf. 
Since we have this winter opened the 
Cathedral House (church social center) 
to the deaf, I believe you will be in- 
terested in a little account of our work 
in this direction. 

It is not so much that the deaf are 
different from us, but that they are so 
isolated. The information and news 
that they have is circulated among them- 
selves only, and, therefore, its scope is 
very limited and its interest is soon worn 
out. It is not nearly so difficult to com- 
municate with the deaf as people usual- 
ly think, and contact with the speaking 
public is a source of great joy to them. 

For these reasons, we have offered all 
the advantages of our church plant to 
the deaf of Louisville, and they have re- 
sponded with zeal and warm apprecia- 
tion. Our large Men’s Club has initia- 
ted many of the deaf men, and has also 
given them an evening of their own 
when they cam bring their wives to the 
club rooms and enjoy its advantages. 
We have provided them with a visitor 
who, though herself not deaf or dumb, 
has been trained in the sign language. 
She has gotten into communication with 
practically every deaf person in the city, 
and acts as interpreter at all their meet- 
ings. 

The visitor has organized a woman's 
club for deaf women along the lines of 
other such clubs with classes and talks 
on current topics. Various speakers on 


health topics and civic 
been secured with their lantern pictures, 


and through the interpreter, the deaf 


have been able to come in touch with 
all this public work which heretofore 
has been closed to them. 
little deaf children will return soon from 
the State School for the Deaf, and the 


Cathedral House will provide a vacation — 
that their — 


school for them in order 
progress in oral reading may not be in- 
terrupted during vacation. 
PAULINE WITHERSPOON. 
[Director of Cathedral House. ] 
Louisville, Ky. 


CHILDREN AND POLICE 


To tHE Eprror: In the article on 
Chicago’s Great Community Estate in 
THe Survey for April 17, the writer 
speaks of the need for new fire and 
police stations, and says “that such new 
buildings might well form a real addi- 
tion to a neighborhood was made evi- 
dent by photographs,” etc. 

I write in the hope that I may bring 
to the minds of those planning civic 
centers that police stations should never 
be placed so that children enter them, 
or watch the taking of prisoners into or 
out of the station-house. No police 
station should ever be near a public 
school. It should not be in a_ public 
park where children congregate. Its 
business should not be presented to the 
inspection of children. The policeman 
may rightfully be the children’s friend 
and adviser, but arrests should be con-~- 
sidered a thing to be avoided, and the 
condition of drunken men and women 
when arrested should not be familiar to 
children. 

Anna M. JAcKSon. 
[Chairman Committee on Police Wom- 
an’s Municipal League. ] 


[The plea that we have decent fire 
houses and police stations, well located, 


is in no wise contrary to the writer’s. 


desire to spare children the sight of un- 
loading patrol wagons. And while it 
would be well to have prisoners’ en- 
trances as inconspicuous as possible, yet 
communities should be educated to a far 
higher and broader idea of police service 
than that of merely arresting people.— 
Gees] 


FILM AND FACT 


To THE Eprror: I have just read with 
much interest and been impressed with 
the pictures in the article in THE SurR- 
vey for June 19 on Booker T. Washing- 
ton. and his associates speaking in 
Louisiana. My mind at once went to 
the photoplay The Birth of a Nation, 
now exhibiting in Chicago and else- 
where to crowded houses. - Mr. Washing- 
ton, as you report, said in one of his 
speeches: “The Negro is on trial and is 
judged not always by the best members 
of his race but largely by the loafing 
and idling class.” 

This moving-picture film represents 
very largely the Negro as a lustful 
drinker, a corrupt creature. To-young 
people and to people from foreign 
lands not acquainted with the truth of 
American history the effect of this ex- 
hibition must contribute to race preju- 
dice and hatred. There is not a sug- 
gestion in it of the progress of the 


matters have 
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colored people of our country for the 
past half century. I believe that their 
progress in education and wealth from 
ignorance and poverty has hardly had a 
parallel in human history. 

This exhibition gives a caricature of 
the history of the civil war and the re- 
construction period. In the years after 
the Civil War there were many painful 
and disgraceful things that we might 
want to be forgotten. 

The disgraceful things, however, done 
by ignorant colored people under the 
lead of low-down “carpet-baggers,” 
were fully paralleled by shameful per- 
formances of scalawag white people. 
This picture-play attempts to glorify the 
Ku Klux Klan which was simply a 
secret society guilty of horrible atrocities 
against the Negro, suppressed at last by 
President Grant. 

The pictures are certainly remarkable 
as works of art, but, their glitter hides 
dangerous and evil influences. Our 
leading newspapers advertise and ex- 
ploit the show, and admit little criticism. 
Percy Hammond in the Chicago Tribune 
is the one exception noticed by the 
the writer. As a dramatic critic he con- 
demns the play as false to history and 
evil. 

As an old soldier and an old minister, 
I was especially indignant as to the use 
of the pictures of Abraham Lincoln and 
Jesus Christ, to give a gilding to scenes 
of horror and misrepresentation. 

Duncan C. MILNER. 

Chicago. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND 
TUBERCULOSIS 


To tHe Epiror: On May 26, upon 
the invitation of the Committee on Birth 
Control, it was my privilege to deliver, 
before an audience that filled the assem- 
bly room of the New York Academy of 
Medicine to its utmost capacity, an ad- 
dress on the subject of The Tuberculosis 
Problem and Section 1142 of the Penal 
Code of the State of New York. This 
address appeared in the New York 
Medical Journal of June 12, but I have 
since been able to add a few incidents 
which occurred in my practice and which 
bear out still more the contentions of 
all the speakers at that memorable meet- 
ing which was called to consider the ad- 
visability of amending the penal code so 
as to permit a duly licensed physician 
to prescribe for and advise his patient 
with a view to preventing conception if 
in his opinion conception would endan- 
ger the life of the mother, aggravate 
any disease with which she might be 
afflicted, or if the physical or mental 
condition of either one or both parents 
was such that any offspring would evi- 
dently be so physically, mentally or mor- 
ally defective as to constitute a burden 
or danger to society. 

There seems to be no difference of 
opinion in the minds of men and women 
who have studied rational eugenics and 
sociology concerning the necessity of 
beginning to work with the preceding 
generation in order to have strong and 
healthy children and of teaching parents 
that quality is better than quantity, and 
that a large number of underfed chil- 
‘dren or of mental and physical inferi- 
ority means race suicide, while the 
reverse means race preservation. 


I cannot defend my attitude better 
than by stating the conclusions I have 
arrived at in my study of the tubercu- 
losis situation in the United States, 
with which I am perhaps a little more 
familiar than with the other subjects 
which were discussed that evening. 

While nowadays we pay little atten- 
tion to the theory of direct heredity in 
tuberculosis, we know that the tuber- 
culous parent transmits to his or her 
offspring a physiological poverty which 
leaves the child greatly predisposed to 
the contraction not only of tuberculosis 
but of any other of the infectious dis- 
eases. When the mother is tuberculous 
the child will most likely contract the 
disease during infancy because of the 
very close and constant contact with 
the mother during the first years of its 
life. 

In the families of the poor, where 
there are usually numerous children, it 
really matters little whether it is the 
father or the mother who is acutely 
tuberculous. Since almost invariably 
they live in close and congested quar- 
ters, are undérfed and insufficiently clad, 
it is of relatively rare occurrence when 
most of the children do not become in- 
tected with tuberculosis. In some of 
our tuberculosis clinics where we insist 
on an examination of all the children 
of the tuberculous parents visiting these 
special dispensaries, we find as many as 
50 per cent of the children are afflicted 
with tuberculosis as the result of post- 
natal infection. 

In taking the history of a patient, it 
is my invariable custom to ask whether 
he comes from a large family, and if so 
whether he was among the first or later 
born children. As a rule, especially 
among the poor, it proves to be one of 
the later born (the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, etc.) who contracts tuberculosis, 
and I believe this to be because when 
he came into the world there were al- 
ready many mouths to feed and food 
was scant. The father’s income rarely 
increases with the increase of the family : 
and the mother, worn out with repeated 
pregnancies, can not bestow upon the 
later children the same care which was 
bestowed upon the first ones. Very of- 
ten the history of the patient reveals 
that two or three of the younger broth- 
ers or sisters had died in early child- 
hood from tuberculosis in one form or 
other. 

We know tuberculosis to be a pre- 
ventable and curable disease, but we 
also know that it is the disease of pov- 
erty, privation, malnutrition, and bad 
sanitation. 

Of the 150,000 people who, it is esti- 
mated, die annually from tuberculosis 
in the United States, I venture to say 
50,000 have been bread-winners.  Esti- 
mating the value of such a single life to 
the community at only about $5,000, this 
makes a loss of $250,000,000 each year. 
Another third, I venture to say, repre- 
sents children at school age. They have 
died without having been able to give 
any return to their parents or to the 
community. 
tion of their young life only 7.5 years, 
and estimating the cost to parents and 
the community at only $200 per annum, 
the community loses another $75,000,000. 

In the face of these figures and the 
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suffering, misery, and disappointment of 
parents who lose their children. after 
having tenderly loved and cared for them 
for some years, I wonder if there can 
be any doubt in the minds of sane men 
that it would have been better if these 
children had. never been born. Surely 
all this is race suicide instead of race 
preservation. 

Not so very long ago I was asked by 
a young colleague to aid in the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis in an _ Italian laborer. 
The man earned $12 a week, was 36 
years of age on the day the examination 
and diagnosis were made, and had been 
married 14 years. His eleventh child 
had been born on his last birthday; four 
or five had already died, two of them of 
tuberculous meningitis. A glance at the 
rest of the family showed that nearly all 
of them were predisposed to tuberculosis, 
if not already infected, and that a few 
years of continued underfeeding and bad 
housing would finish their earthly 
career. With two or three children to 
provide for, the family might have lived 
in relative comfort; with better food 
and better home environments the father 
might never have become tuberculous, 
and none of the children might have con- 
tracted the disease. The commonwealth 
would have been the gainer by two or 
three mentally and physically vigorous 
future citizens. 

While this letter for THe Survey was 
in preparation, an Italian woman pre- 
sented herself to me for examination. 
She gave her age as 56 and had married 
quite young. She had born her husband 
17 children, of whom, however, only 4 
were living. Some had died in infancy, 
some at school age, and some during 
adolescence. What useless suffering! 
What useless economic loss to the indi- 
vidual family and society at large! 

Upon examination, I found the wom- 
an’s mental condition even worse than 
her physical status. The repeated preg- 
nancies, the frequent diseases in the 
family, 13 deaths among her children, 
had made a mental and physical wreck 
of her. Yet the woman belonged to 
the better and well-to-do class of our 
population of Italian birth. What would 
her condition have been if she had had 
to work in sweatshops or factory, as so 
many of the poor Italians have to do! 

When pregnancy means danger to ‘the 
life of the mother or exacerbation of an 
existent mental or physical ailment, as, 
for example, tuberculosis, which is al- 
ways aggravated by child-bearing, every 
conscientious physician should do his ut- 
most to prevent childbirth in such an 
invalid. 

Where there is tuberculosis or any 
other serious transmissible disease in 
one or both of the parents or there is 
danger that it may be transmitted to 
the offspring, it should not only be the 
right but the sacred duty of the phy- 
sician to prevent the conception of any 
physically and mentally handicapped 
offspring destined to become a burden 
to the community. 

I do not know the penalty to be visit- 
ed upon a physician who offends the 
majesty of the law as set forth in sec- 
tion 1142 of the penal code above re- 
ferred to, but I for one am willing to 
take the responsibility before the law 
and before my God for every time I 
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have counselled, and every time I shall 
counsel in the future, the prevention of 
a tuberculous conception, having thus 
preserved the life of the mother, in- 
creased her chances of recovery, and 
last but not least, prevented the pro- 
creation of a tuberculous race. 


S. ApotpHus Kwnopr, M.D. 
New York. 


Wilberforce University is organizing a 
commercial museum as a permanent exhibit 
of evidences of all Negro activities in com- 
merce, finance and industry. Suitable ma- 
terial or suggestions should be sent to J. E. 
na at the university in Wilberforce, 
( 110. 


The Fairhope League, the purpose of 
which is to continue the work initiated in 
the Fairhope School in Alabama by Mari- 
etta L. Johnson, and to extend the use of 
the principles employed by her, will hold its 
third summer session at Greenwich, Conn., 
July 16 to August 15. 


An investigation has just been completed 
by the Public Education Association of Phil- 
adelphia of vocational courses taught in all 
the schools, public, private and philanthropic, 
in the vicinity. The results have been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet under the title, A Sur- 
vey of Opportunities for Vocational Edu- 
cation in and near Philadelphia. The scope 
of the investigation includes industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional education, and 180 
institutions are covered. 


Addresses by ministers of various denom- 
inations and officials of the George Junior 
Republic of Western Pennsylvania featured 
the recent dedication of the Jeremiah Stur- 
geon Chapel at the republic, located at 
Grove City, Pa. The chapel, which in ac- 
cordance with the republic idea is non- 
sectarian, was given by Letitia Deniston, 
of Swissvale, Pa., in memory of her grand- 
father, Jeremiah Sturgeon, and it is to be 
used for the worship of God by all creeds. 


The National Municipal League has an- 
nounced nine subjects for the 1915 Morton 
Denison Hull prize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal 
government. The contest is open to post- 
graduate students who, within a year, have 
been registered students in any college giv- 
ing instruction in municipal government. 
Further information regarding the prize, 
may be had of the National Municipal 
League, 703 North American Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
bulletin on the Blind Population of the 
United States based on the 1910 census. 
The number of blind is given as 57,272, or 
62.3 to each 100,000 of the total population. 
Blindness is stated to be less common in 
the United States than in most countries; 
it has apparently decreased among the 
youngest classes of the population in the 
last 50 years; there are more blind men 
than women; blindness is much more preva- 
lent among Indians and considerably more 
among Negroes than among whites. 


Minneapolis bids fair to become one of 
the country’s greatest experiment centers in 
industrial education. An industrial survey 
of the city is to be made from May to Jan- 
uary of this year; of this Charles A. Pros- 
ser, recently made director of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute of 
Minneapolis, will be in charge. Plans are 
under way for a scheme of co-operation 
between the Dunwoody Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the Minneapolis Art 
Institute and the Minneapolis Board of Ed- 
ucation for widening the opportunities for 
industrial and technical training in Minne- 
sota. 


Many of the educational problems now 
vexing this country will be discussed at 
the International Congress of the National 
Education Association, which is to meet 
August 16-28 at Oakland, Cal. Rural edu- 
cation, sex hygiene, elimination of illiteracy, 
vocational training, self-government and 
professional education are among the topics 
appearing on the tentative program. The 
Teacher and War will be the subject of the 
president’s address by David Starr Jordan. 
As plans stand now the program embraces 
representatives from the following coun- 
tries: Argentine Republic, Canada, England, 
China, France, Germany, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Italy, Japan, Philippine Islands and 
Russia. 


The International Association of Police- 
women was organized during the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction at 
Baltimore. Alice Stebbins Wells of Los 
Angeles, the first policewoman in America, 
was chosen president. The other officers 
are, vice-president, Mary Steele Harvey, 
Baltimore; secretary, Georgiana Sherrott, 
Minneapolis; treasurer, Annie R. McCully, 
Dayton. The objects of the new association 
are: To gather information as to the 
progress of policewomen’s work and furnish 
authentic data in response to inquiries from 
individuals and communities wishing to es- 
tablish this work; to maintain such a stand- 
ard of character and efficiency as will at- 
tract to the work the highest type of 
women; to advance, as loyal members of 
the police department, its general service to 
the community, placing special emphasis 
upon crime prevention and protective meas- 
ures for women and children without in any 
wise interfering with the work of police- 
women as established in any police depart- 
ment. 


Not only Carleton College but the whole 
community of Northfield, Minn., participat- 
ed in a stimulating presentation of various 
lines of social work, given during the sec- 
ond semester. The course was under the 
general charge of Graham Taylor, of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
in co-operation with President Cowling of 
the college, assisted by the three social sci- 
ence men on the faculty. The speakers 
were Professor Taylor, Alexander Johnson, 
James Mullenbach, Owen R. Lovejoy, Dr. 
A. C. Rogers, E. J. Ward, the Rev. John 
A. Ryan, Prof. E. Dana Durand and Ray- 
mond Robins. 

In addition to their regular talks, which 
were largely attended by the townspeople 
as well as by the students, who were given 
credit if they did a prescribed amount of 
reading in connection with the lectures, the 
speakers gave also chapel talks to the 
students and outside addresses. A repre- 
sentative meeting at which Mr. Robins was 
the chief speaker brought to a head definite 
plans for a “greater Northfield”’ An ex- 
hibit by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee gave further point to the course. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Great Men and How They Are Pro- 
duced. . By Casper L. Redfield, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Selected List of Books on Social Subjects 
Published in 1914. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Bulletin No. 10. 
New York. 


Studies of the Boston Conference on Il- 
legitimacy. September, 1914. Mrs. A. E. 


Sheffield, president, 60 Shepard Street, Cam-_ 


bridge, Mass. 


A League of Peace—Not “Preparation for 
War.” By Andrew Carnegie. Reprinted 
from the /ndependent. The Church Peace 
Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 


Houses for Mining Towns. By Joseph 
H. White. Bulletin 87. Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines. Price 15 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


The Ultimate Criminal. By Archibald 
H. Grimke. Occasional papers, No. 17. 
Price 15 cents. The American Negro 
Academy, 1439 Swann Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D, C. ; 


Coopersburg Survey, a study of the com- 
munity around Coopersburg, Lehigh county, 
Pa. By T. Maxwell Morrison. Coopers- 
burg Neighborhood Association, Coopers- 
burg, Pa. 


Attitude of West Virginia Employers 
towards Recent Legislation Affecting Work- 
men’s Compensation. By Wightman D. 
Roberts. Issued by Coal Operator’s Legis- 
lative Committee. 


County and Municipal Indebtedness, 1913, 
1902 and 1890 and Sinking Fund Assets, 
1913. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Price 25 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Contributions for. Charitable Purposes. 
Presented by 
comptroller, to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. March, 1915. Bureau of 
Municipal Investigation and Statistics, New 


York city. 


Home Making in the Vocational School: 
A Plea. By Mary Schenck Woolman, 
formerly professor of domestic art, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Price 
20 cents. The Consumers’ League of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn. 


Church Ventilation. By D. D. Kimball, 
president American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. Reprinted from 
American Churches. New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation, 139 Street and St. 
Nicholas Terrace, New York city. 


International Conciliation. | Documents 
Regarding the European War. Series No. 
VI. The Austrian Red Book. Official 
translation prepared by the Austrian gov- 
ernment. April, 1915. No. 89. American 
Association for International Conciliation, 
407 West 117 Street, New York city. 


The Heating and Ventilation of School 
Buildings. By D. D. Kimball, president 
American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. Reprinted from American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion, 139 Street and St. Nicholas Terrace, 
New York city. 
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The South Atlantic Quarterly 


A SOUTHERN ORGAN OF INDEPENDENT 
AND PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT 


EDITED) BY 
W. H. GLASSON and W. P. FEW 


The NEW YORK TIMES has said editorially: The SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY “‘should be in 
the hands of every Northern man who wishes anything ike a clear and trustworthy impression of 
the movement of opinion among the educated class in the Southy< ic see e discussion to 
which so far it has invited its readers is of a very high order in point of candor, dignity, care as to 
facts, and intellectual independence. It is also, it may be remarked — though this was to e expected 
—of a literary excellence quite up to the level of like discussion either here or in England.” 


The INDEPENDENT says: “Trinity College, and the poem ATLANTIC QUARTERLY edited there, 


are among the most progressive influences in the Sout 


| AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 
S.S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 


Toall lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 


ree from lune 16 to first week in September 


ANAMA- PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. Write for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Breadway, New Yerk,N. Y. 


Classified Advertisements 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
| 


The QUARTERLY is constantly publishing able Wiachetone of the history, literature, and economic 
and social problems of the South, It also publishes readable and scholarly essays that are of inter- 
est to educated readers everywhere. 

Among the contributors have been Philip Alexander Bruce, Edwin A. Alderman, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Gamaliel Bradford, Walter H. Page, Alfred Holt Stone, James H. 
Kirkland, Clarence Poe, Bliss Perry, S. C. Mitchell, Edgar Gardner Murphy, Joseph W. 
Folk, William Garrott Brown, Charles W. Eliot, John Spencer Bassett, Edwin Mims, 
and Albert Shaw. 


PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, APRIL, JULY AND OCTOBER 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Address South Atlantic Quarterly, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


THE NATION 
1865-1915 
America’s Greatest Weekly Review 


Lord Bryce 


MAN, age 59, wants light employment— 
door attendant, watchman. 
fice assistant. 
2154, SURVEY. 


Experienced of- 


Country or city. Address 


SOCIAL Worker, five years’ experience 
as investigator, organizer, and executive, 
desires position in New York City. Salary 


$1200. Address 2155, SuRVEY. 

COLLEGE woman, experience in Asso- can speak upon things literary and American with an 
ciated Charities and Women’s Union, de- authority equalled by few, if any, living men. This is 
re Lene pe repcor ities dail: adi ces his opinion of THE NATION: “The best periodical, 


not only in America, but in the world.” 


For fifty years THE NATION has been the foremost 
weekly review, by virtue of its independent stand on 
public questions and its devotion to the highest ideals 
of English literature. 


Progressivism is an Aspiration 
Everywhere 


EXCEPT IN CALIFORNIA. 


There it is an Accomplished Fact. oS 
10c a copy—4.00 a year Send $1.00 for 4 months’ trial 


Address THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street - - New York City 


That alone accounts for re-election of 
Governor Johnson by the tremendous 
plurality of 180,000—a greater plurality _ 
than that received by the eighteen 
previous governors of California put 
together. 


The East has little idea of the stu- 
pendous significance of this election, be- 
cause, for some reason, news of western 
progress finds a great barrier in the 
Rockies. 


If you want to know how it was done 
and, is still being done in California, 
read the CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK, the 
the recognized weekly organ of western 
progressive thought. 


One year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK COMPANY 


524 Seuth Spring Street - Los Angeles. 


Chelsea House Association 


Board and Lodging for Business Girls. Attrac- 
tive rooms and pleasant surroundings. Chelsea 
House, 434 West 20th Street, N. Y. City, $4 
to $6 a wee: Chelsea Second, 363 West 34th 
Street, N. Y. City, $3.50 to $5. 50 a week. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT Superintendent for Glen 
Mills Schools, Boys’ Department. Must be 
thoroughly competent. Give experience and 
qualifications. George Vaux, Jr., 1606 Mor- 
ris Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight now, isn’t it > 
Congratulations ! 
Before you give yourself up too 


completely to jubilation, let us know 
where you are going. Do not leave 
it until the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
week before you wish the change to 
be made. 


wanna rc ecenneetneninenncteneeee - MAIL THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


THE CONTINENT 


(The National Presbyterian Weekly) 


S a strongly edited and illustrated Chris- 
tian paper for the home. Its contrib- 
uting staff is selected from leaders in 
original thought. It is a weekly paper 


with a message for every member of the 
family. Dr. J. H. Jowett’s regular arti- 
cles are among the many features that 


are highly valued by the Continent’s loyal 


constituency. 


Try It for Six Months for $1.00 


Regular price 25c a month; $2.50 a year. 


TRIAL OFFER BLANK 


Sign your name and address above and 
mail this coupon with a one dollar bill to 


ae HE C O NT I N BK N 40 509 S.. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 


156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


A distinguished professor of international law says: 


“If neutral ships and citizens are to enjoy the freedom of the seas 
without fear of the submarine : this country must de- 
vise ways and means to put an end to existing practices. The 
undertaking, nevertheless, defies accomplishment unless . . 


our country’s need of his devotion to its own cause, rather than to 
any other, is brought home to every American citizen. It is not, 
however, beyond hope of achievement if our whole people awale 
to the fact that no nobler task can confront the United States than its 
struggle for the maintenance of the law of nations . . . . 


Rights of the United States as a Neutral 


IN THE JULY NUMBER OF 


THE YALE REVIEW 


THE NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 


is by Charles Cheney Hyde, professor of international law at North- 
western University, and its companion-piece in this number is The Fate 
of the Dardanelles, by Sir Edwin Pears, the eminent English author, 
long a resident of Constantinople. There are 12 other articles and 
poems by the late ambassador Curtis Guild, Henry A. Beers, Elisabeth 
Woodbridge, Jacques Loeb the scientist, Vida D. Scudder, Louis Unter- 
meyer, etc., etc., and reviews of I5 significant books by critics who are 
specialists in their respective fields. 


Enclosed is my remittance of $2.50, for which please enter my order for 
THE YALE REVIEW for the year beginning with the issue next following the 
July number, which will be included in my order free of charge. 


This order is directed to 


THE YALE REVIEW, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE NORMAL LIFE BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 
BY MAIL OF THE SURVEY $1.07 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


CITY PARKS 


The American City has secured 
the serial "rights for the advance 
publication of certain chapters of 
a forthcoming book by George 
Burnap, Landscape Architect of 
Buildings and Grounds of the 
District of Columbia. The first 
instalment appeared in the June 
number. 


The Jitney Bus 


has introduced an important new 
element in the problem of City 
Transportation. A thorough 
study of this subject has been 
made by Clyde L. King, Ph.D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
His conclusions are presented in 
some detail in the June number 
of The American City. 


The City 
Manager Form of 
Government 


is making rapid strides in Amer- 
ican municipalities. The June 
number of The American City 
contains the portraits of twenty- — 
nine city managers, with informa- 
tion as to their previous connec- 
tions, present salary, duties, etc. 


These are but three of many in-. 
teresting features of the current 
issue of 


25cpercopy. $2.00 per year 


Publication office 


‘87 Nassau St., New York 


